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ROTATION  m  CROPPING. 

The  importance  of  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops 
has  been  a  popular  theme  with  some  agricultural 
writers  for  a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred  years. 
The  first  mention  we  have  of  rotation  in  cropping 
in  an  English  Treatise,  is  by  Dickson,  in  his  work 
on  "  Agriculture,"  published  in  Edinburgh,  in 
1777. 

We  well  remember  when  the  system  of  culture 
and  cropping,  which  preceded  a  rotation  in  crop- 
ping, known  as  the  na^ed  fallow  system,  was  in 
common  use  in  Eastern  New  York  and  in  New 
England.  The  naked  fallow  had  its  advantages 
and  its  greater  disadvantages.  The  practice  was 
to  give  the  soil  rest,  by  laying  it  by  without  setting 
it  in  grass,  and  allowing  it  to  produce  what  it  would 
spontaneously — it  was  grazed  closely,  hence  the 
advantage  that  might  have  been  derived  from 
shade  was  lost,  and  that  loss  was  serious.  If  the 
land  had  been  set  to  grass,  and  it  had  been  but 
slightly  pastured,  the  restoration  of  fertility  would 
have  been  marked  and  rapid  ;  but  simply  discon- 
tinuing culture  and  cropping,  without  setting  to 
grass,  and  growing  it  closely  at  all  times,  except 
when  clothed  with  that  great  restorer  of  land,  snow, 
the  extent  of  resuscitation  was  very  limited,  so  lit- 
tle, in  fact,  that  the  repeated  tillage  in  preparing 
for  a  crop,  when  the  land  was  again  broken  up  and 
fallowed,  and  the  production  of  a  single  crop 
would  often  exhaust  all  the  fertility  acquired  by 
rest. 

Each  repetition  of  the  system,  resulted  gener- 
ally in  the  still  further  exhaustion  of  fertility. 

Whilst  we  claim  a  great  advantage  in  thorough 
tillage,  and  in  a  perfect  comminution  of  the  soil  to 
prepare  it  for  production,  we,  at  the  same  time, 
claim  that  the  effect  of  the  course  pursued  in  the 
culture,  as  practiced  generally  in  naked  fallowing, 
was  calculated  to  dissipate  fertility  nearly,  or  quite 
to  the  extent  that  the  crop  produced  exhausted  it. 

In  order  to  clearly  explain  how  such  dissipation 
or  waste  of  fertility,  was  a  consequence  of  the 


culture  practiced,  a  description  of  it  in  detail  must 
be  necessary. 

Usually,  immediately  after  the  corn  planting, 
and  before  the  farm  teams  were  turned  to  pasture, 
the  fallow  was  broken  up. 

The  plows  then  used  were  vastly  inferior  to  those 
of  this  day,  and  several  weeks  having  elapsed  since 
the  frost  had  left  the  soil,  ere  the  plowing  was 
commenced,  the  soil  would  usually  become  hard, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  tillage  was  shallow  and 
very  imperfect,  besides,  deep  tillage  had,  at  that 
day,  few  advocates.  In  ordinary  seasons,  the  soil 
thus  tilled  would,  in  a  few  .weeks,  grow  more  or 
less  weeds  ;  these  were  disturbed  and  many  of  them 
destroyed  by  repeated  harrowings,  thus  keeping 
the  land  nude,  and  the  shallov/  stratum  tilled,  was 
rendered  so  open  and  friable  that  heavy  rainfall, 
unable  to  penetrate  the  soil  only  to  depth  of  the 
shallow  surface  tillage,  must  flow  off  on  the  surface, 
often  severely  washing  the  land,  and  leaching  out, 
to  a  great  degree,  the  soluble  fertility,  and  thus,  as 
we  have  said,  removing  and  dissipating  fertility 
more  rapidly  than  the  crop  would  exhaust  it. 

Before  dismissing  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we 
will  repeat  what  we  have  often  stated  to  our  far- 
mers, that  land,  especially  that  having  a  rolling 
and  rather  steep  topography,  may  be  exhausted  by 
repeated  tillage  and  nakedness,  more  in  a  single 
season,  than  the  usual  tillage  and  cropping  would 
exhaust  in  three  years. 

This  is  no  untried  theory,  for  such  were  the  de- 
velopments of  carefully  conducted  experiments,  at 
the  Mt.  Airy  Agricultural  Institute,  where  we  spent 
years  in  experimental  farming. 

RANDOM  ROTATION. 

The  early  examples  of  rotation  in  cropping,  prior 
to  the  aid  and  direction  imparted  by  analytical 
chemistry,  were  simply  a  change  of  crop,  or  avoid- 
ing the  planting  of  the  same  kind  of  crop  in  im- 
mediate succession.  This  was  well  as  far  as  it 
went  ;  but  science  has  shed  her  potent  and  reliable 
light  on  the  whole  subject,  and  so  clearly  and  bril= 
liantly  illuminated  the  way  of  the  intelligent  hus- 
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bandman,  that  he  knows  that  certain  causes  should 
produce  certain  and  reliable  results. 

Among  other  things  in  science  that  seems  to  the 
plodder  almost -miraculous,  it  has  taught  us  that  ro- 
tation, which  we  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  as 
one  of  the  first  and  most  important  principles  of 
high  farming,  may  be  dispensed  with  entirely,  and 
we  may  consult  our  convenience,  the  adaptability 
of  our  soil,  and  our  necessities,  or  markets,  and 
continue  to  grow  the  same  crop  on  the  same  land 
successfully  and  as.long  as  we  desire,  and  without 
diminishing  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  with  a 
gradual  increase  of  crop. 

P.  T.  Quinn,  Esq.,  stated  in  an  address,  deliv- 
ered in  1874,  befoi-e  the  New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  that  he  had  visited  Prof.  John  Ben- 
nett Lawes,  of  Rothamstead,  Hertfordshii-e,  Eng- 
land, where  he  examined  the  field  of  experiment 
of  Prof.  Lawes,  on  which  he  had  been  operating 
since  1843.  The  land  taken  for  experiment  was 
reduced  in  fertility.  The  most  important  crops  of 
the  British  rotation  were  selected  with  which  to 
experiment ;  viz  :  wheat  and  turnips. 

These  were  grown  for  twenty  consecutive  years 
on  the  same  land,  some  without  any  manure,  others 
with  a  variety.  Wheat  grown  without  manure, 
with  good  tillage,  averaged,  for  twenty  yeai's,  four- 
teen and  a  half  bushels  per  acre. 

An  application  of  ten  and  a  half  hundred  weight 
of  super-phosphate  per  acre,  yielding  only  seven- 
teen and  three  quarter  bushels  per  acre,  while 
three  and  a  half  hundred  weight  of  super-phos- 
phate per  acre,  with  the  addition  of  two  hundred 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash,  one  hundred  pounds 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  one  hundred  pounds  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  produced,  in  the  same  term  of 
years,  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  bushels  per  acre. 

Another  plot,  having.the  same  amount  of  manure 
applied  as  the  last  named,  with  the  addition  of  two 
hundred  pounds  of  ammonia  salts,  the  average 
yield  was  increased  to  twenty-six  and  three  eighths 
bushels  per  acre.  Plot  7,  adjoining,  with  two  hun- 
dred pounds  extra,  that  is,  four  hundred  pounds  of 
ammonia  salts,  with  the  mineral  manures  named, 
the  average  product  was  thirty-five  and  a  quarter 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  largest  crop  of  wheat  produced  in  the 
twenty  years,  with  the  same  number  of  pounds  of 
potash,  soda,  magnesia  and  super-phosphate  of 
lime,  with  six  hundred  pounds  of  ammonia  salts, 
was  at  the  rate  of  thirty-eight  and  a  quarter  bush- 
els of  wheat  per  acre,  which  was  about  three  bush- 
els in  excess  of  the  yield  of  a  plot  manured  with 
fourteen  tons  of  barnyard  manure  per  acre. 

Prof.  Lawes'  experiments  with  wheat  demon- 
strate the  fact,  that,  no  matter  how  liberally  a  soil 


may  be  manured  with  mineral  food  of  plants,  un- 
less the  nitrogen  is  added,  in  some  form,  the  yield 
is  diminished,  and  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ni- 
trogen applied,  the  crop  immediately  responds  with 
increase.  He  found  where  a  liberal  application  of 
nitrogcnized  manures  were  applied,  and  the  crop 
produced,  and  the  soil  was  analyzed,  there  was  a 
great  waste.  The  drainage  water  of  the  land  was 
then  analyzed  and  found  to  contain  nitric  acid. 
This  teaches  us  that  it  is  bad  economy  to  apply 
ammoniacal  fertilizers  greatly  in  excess  of  the  wants 
of  the  incumbent  crop.  Another  result  attained 
in  these  protracted  experiments,  was  that  no  addi- 
tional production  of  straw  or  grain  could  be  ef- 
fected by  applying  more  than  a  certain  amount  of 
common  salt,  potash,  soda  or  magnesia,  that  is,  on 
wheat  or  turnips.  He  found,  however,  that  these 
substances,  especially  the  potash,  in  greater  quan- 
tities on  kgtiminous  crops,  produced  very  benefi- 
cial eff"ects,  while  ammoniacal  salts  on  this  class  of 
plants,  was  not  useful,  but,  in  some  instances,  was 
injurious. 

He  attempted  to  grow  red  clover  on  the  same 
land,  year  after  year,  but  no  matter  how  he  treated 
the  soil,  he  failed.  Prof.  Lawes  arrived  at  results 
in  his  protracted  and  careful  experiments  that  may 
be  summoned  up  as  follows  :  1st.  On  land  without 
manure,  the  yield  of  turnips  falls  off  in  a  few  years 
to  nothing.  2nd.  Of  the  mineral  manures  used, 
the  super-phosphate  of  lime  gave  the  best  results  ; 
and,  thirdly  :  The  largest  crops  were  raised  where 
there  were,  with  the  mineral  manures,  a  liberal 
amount  of  nitrogenous  matter,  added  in  some  form 
or  another. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Quinn  had  not  ob- 
tained and  reported  more  definitely  as  to  the  cost 
of  the  substances  applied  in  the  experimental 
cropping,  and  the  net  profit  resulting. 

That  is  what  we  want  in  all  experimental  farm, 
ing. 

May  we  not  hope  to  see  Experimental  Stations 
established  in  this  country,  at  an  early  day,  that 
will  give  the  practical  farmer  the  information  he 
so  much  needs. 


Cut  Worm  among  the  Tobacco. — A  York, 
Pa.,  paper  says  : — Tobacco  growers  are  troubled 
very  much  this  year  by  the  cut  worm.  One  man  in 
Lancaster  county  put  out  2,700  plants,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  all  but  three  were  destroyed.  A 
ring  of  wheat  bran  placed  around  each  plant  will 
protect  it  from  the  worm.  The  bran  being  sweet, 
the  worm  will  cat  it  in  preference  to  the  tobacco. 
After  eating,  the  worm  becomes  sick,  and  many  of 
them  die,  while  the  others  can  be  easily  killed. 
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FARM  WORK  FOR  AUGUST. 

This  month  seems  to  form  a  pause  between  the 
busy  time  of  planting  and  working  the  growing 
crops,  and  the  gathering  in  of  them  in  autumn,  and 
the  sowing  of  grass  seeds  and  winter  grains.  But 
there  is  enough  to  be  done  to  occupy  every  far- 
mer's time.  It  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  draining,  de- 
stroying sassafras,  briars,  weeds  and  such  grasses 
as  are  pests,  and  collecting  wood's  earth,  muck, 
marl,  ditch  banks,  vegetable  fibre,  and  composting 
these  materials  with  ashes,  plaster  and  the  coarse 
barn  yard  or  stable  manure.  If  white-washing  has 
been  neglected,  now  is  a  good  time  to  do  it,  and 
wood  for  winter  can  be  cut  and  piled  up  to  dry  for 
winter. 

CORN. 

The  late  planted  corn  must  be  often  cultivated 
until  it  is  at  least  breast  high. 

RYE. 

Sow  rye  among  the  com  at  its  last  cultivation, 
or  as  soon  as  the  early  corn  has  begun  to  harden 
its  grain.  Clover  may  be  sown  at  the  same  time 
and  cultivated  in  with  the  rye.  The  rye  crop  is 
valuable  when  sown  early  and  on  good  land.  Land 
which  has  much  silica,  potash  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  is  a  light  soil,  is  best  for  this  crop. 

THRASHING  GRAIN. 

Get  out  your  wheat  at  the  earliest  moment  to 
take  advantage  of  the  markets.  Let  your  granar- 
ies be  thoroughly  cleaned,  whitewashed  and  fumi- 
gated with  tar  or  sulphur  to  get  rid  of  the  weevil 
and  other  insects  before  you  put  your  wheat  away. 
Try  and  render  the  granaries  rat  and  moyse  and 
rogue  proof.  If  you  have  any  extra  good  wheat 
save  it  all  for  seed,  and  you  will  make  by  it,  if  you 
run  it  through  the  screen  made  for  the  pui-pose  of 
preparing  wheat  for  seed,  getting  rid  of  all  impuri- 
ties and  small  or  cracked  grains.  Wheat  thus 
cleaned  brings  double  price. 

POTATOES. 

Keep  your  potatoes  well  worked  and  perfectly 
clean  of  grass  until  they  blossom,  then  give  them 
the  final  working,  leaving  a  smooth  flat  hill  about 
the  vines.    Afterwards,  hand-weed  if  necessary. 

WEEDS  AND  BRIARS. 

Mow  all  weeds  and  briars,  haul  them  in  while 
green,  and  put  down  a  heavy  layer  of  weeds,  spread 
a  bushel  of  lime  to  the  load  over  the  weeds  and 
briars,  then  cover  with  a  foot  of  earth  of  any  sort, 
and  if  from  tlie  woods  or  ditch  banks  or  fence 
corners,  all  the  better.  Continue  these  layers  as 
high  as  convenient,  say  six  feet  high,  six  feet  wide, 


and  as  long  as  you  please.  If  this  pile  be  near 
the  barn  yard  all  the  better,  so  you  can  sprinkle  it 
with  the  liquid  manure  from  the  stables  or  manure 
heap.  Next  winter  you  will  have  a  nice  bank  of 
manure  to  spread  or  intermix  with  your  stable  ma- 
nure. You  may,  while  fermentation  is  going  on, 
sow  over  the  rick  or  pile  salt  and  plaster  in  con- 
siderable quantity  at  different  intervals. 

FENCES. 

See  that  the  fences  are  kept  secure,  especially 
around  the  corn  field,  for  at  this  season,  when  pas- 
tures are  thin,  stock  seem  to  have  a  hankering  for 
the  tender  roasting  ears  like  we  do  ourselves,  and 
they  will  trespass  if  they  get  a  chance. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Not  too  late  to  sow  buckwheat  either  for  grain 
or  to  plow  under  for  wheat  as  a  green  manuring. 
If  you  fallow  for  wheat,  or  last  working  of  corn  or 
tobacco,  sow  buckwheat  so  as  to  turn  under  as  a 
green  crop  when  you  sow  your  wheat  ;  it  is  good 
by  itself,  but  if  aided  with  phosphates  and  bone 
dust,  or  only  plaster  and  salt,  it  is  a  valuable  ferti- 
lizer for  rye  and  wheat,  and  the  grasses  sown  next 
spring. 

TOBACCO. 

Endeavor  to  keep  your  tobacco  free  from  the 
worms.  This  is  the  time  they  do  most  harm  ;  but 
if  you  begin  in  time  and  destroy  the  eggs  and 
young  worms  by  hand  and  with  the  aid  of  turkies 
and  ducks,  you  will  subdue  them.  If,  however, 
they  once  get  headway,  you  will  find  it  four-fold 
more  difficult. 

SETTING  MEADOWS. 

If  you  are  going  to  sow  timothy  and  orchard 
grass,  or  clover,  for  a  meadow,  begin  at  once  and 
plow  deep,  harrowing  as  fast  as  you  plow,  so  you 
will  have  the  turf  rotted  whe'n  you  cross  plow  and 
harrow  to  receive  the  seed.  The  land  should  be 
put  in  prime  order  and  highly  fertilized,  so  that 
toward  the  last  of  the  month  you  may  sow  the  seed, 
which  ought  to  be  brushed  in  and  rolled.  Use  a 
plenty  of  fine  ground  bone  dust  or  Missouri  bone 
meal.  Sow  plenty  of  seed  that  it  may  come  up 
very  thick. 

FALLOWING  FOR  WHEAT. 
Pursue  the  same  course  as  above  suggested  for 
the  preparation  of  ground  for  grass  seeds, 

POULTRY  HOUSES. 

Keep  these  clean  and  well  littered  with  straw  or 
leaves.    Poultry  house  manure  is  equal  to  guano. 

Fumigating  poultry-houses  with  sulphur  thrown 
upon  glowing  coals  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  keep- 
ing the  house  closed  for  a  few  hours,  is  said  to  be 
a  perfect  .remedy  for  insects  of  all  kinds.  The 
poultry  must  be  removed  before  the  experiment. 
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GrAMB>MW  WOMK. 

GARDEN  WORK  FOR  AUGUST. 

There  are  but  few  plants  at  this  season  that  ren- 
der the  culinary  garden  at  all  attractive.  The 
peppers,  cauliflowers,  egg  plants,  coss  lettuce  and 
tomatoes  with  cucumbers  and  nasturtium,  if  they 
are  all  neatly  trained  on  trellises  are  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. But  most  of  the  vegetables  have  been 
used  or  in  a  state  approaching  "  the  sear,  and  yel- 
low leaf,"  and  no  longer  attractive. 

Seeds. — Save  the  seeds  of  the  best  of  the  various 
plants  grown  as  they  ripen. 

Weeds  and  Grass. — Keep  the  garden  perfectly 
clear  of  all  grass  and  weeds, 

Shatuberry  Beds. — Work  these,  mulch  with  half 
rotted  stable  manure  and  cut  off  the  runners  as 
fast  as  they  appear,  except  such  as  are  reserved 
for  planting  next  month  or  are  for  sale  this  autumn. 
Encourage  the  growth  of  these  by  an  occasional 
heavy  watering  with  liquid  manure,  not  too  strong, 
or  soap  suds,  and  plaster  and  ashes  dusted  over 
them  afterwards. 

The  Dwarf  Fears  and  the  Grapes. — Must  be 
kept  free  from  caterpillars  and  bugs.  Thin  the 
fruit  where  too  thick  and  nip  the  ends  of  the 
branches  of  both,  and  of  all  the  dwarf  trees,  where 
it  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  vine  or  the  tree, 
or  to  preserve  a  uniformity  and  evenness  of  shape, 
which  not  only  adds  to  the  beauty  but  to  the  future 
usefulness  of  the  plant. 

Cabbages. — Keep  those  already  set  out,  well 
worked,  and  set  out  more  early  in  the  month.  You 
cannot  have  too  many  cabbage  in  winter. 

Pickling. — Commence  pickling.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  sow  gherkin,  beans,  cucumber,  cantaloupe, 
&c.,  for  late  pickles. 

Beans  and  Peas. — It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  these 
for  fall  use. 

Celety. — If  you  have  not  done  so,  plant  celery  as 
soon  as  you  can  ;  shade  the  plants  until  well  rooted 
and  keep  the  ground  moist  by  copious  watering 
until  a  good  rain  comes.  Weak  brine  poured  oil 
the  side  of  the  plants,  not  on  them,  is  a  stimulating 
fertilizer  much  relished  by  this  superb  plant.  Liquid 
stable-manure  used  in  the  same  way  is  excellent 
by  way  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  whole- 
some, delicious  celery.  Its  medicinal  qualities 
render  this  very  popular  vegetable  indispensable 
to  good  living  from  October  to  April. 

Onions. — Sow  onion  seed  thick  on  thin  land 
around  a  tree  or  trees,  for  sets  next  spring.  You 
can  take  them  up  after  frost  or  sprinkle  straw  over 
them  with  a  little  brush  to  keep  it  down,  and  let 
them  stand  out  all  winter. 


Radishes. — Sow  radishes  at  intervals  on  a  rich 
border ;  water  well  every  day  or  so.  The  Chi- 
nese pink  or  white  are  the  best  to  sow  now.  The 
large  turnip  white  radish  and  black  Spanish  are 
also  good  for  sowing  in  August. 

Farly  York  07  Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage.— Sov/ 
seed  for  autumn  planting. 

BrusseVs  Sprouts.— "^qsn  seeds  of  Crussel's 
sprouts-. 


The  plant  grows  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  pro- 
duces  from  the  side  of  the  stock,  numerous  little 
sprouts,  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  resembling 
cabbages.  The  leaves  look  like  the  savoy,  and 
should  be  broken  down  in  the  fall,  to  give  the  lit- 
tle cabbages  more  room  to  grow.  They  are  used 
for  fall  and  winter  greens,  are  quite  hardy,  and 
should  be  treated  in  all  respects  like  winter  cab- 
bages or  kale. 

Asparagus  Beds. — 'Cut  down  the  asparagus, 
clear  the  beds  of  weeds  and  grass,  fork  in  rich 
stable  manure,  and  make  the  whole  surface  white 
with  salt.  This  vegetable  is  too  old  and  too  much 
liked  by  everybody,  not  to  have  an  ample  supply 
during  the  spring  season. 

Orchard. — Search  your  orchard,  especially  young 
trees,  and  where  insects  of  any  sort  seem  to  be, 
dapple  with  a  mop  saturated  in  oil  of  some  sort. 
Oils  are  death  to  vile  insects.  Then  paint  the 
bodies  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap,  salt,  sulphur  and 
ashes,  reduced  by  water  to  the  thinness  of  white- 
wash. Apply  the  mixture  with  a  whitewash 
brush.  The  proportions  of  the  mixture  may 
be  equal  parts  of  soap,  salt,  ashes  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  sulphur  to  a  gallon  of  the  mixture  after 
being  diluted.  It  should  be,  when  applied,  much 
thicker  than  ordinary  white-wash,  and  put  on  in 
dry  weather. 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

MARKETING  TEARS. 

BY  D.  Z.  EVANS,  JR. 

There  are  very  many  reasons  why  pear  culture 
will  not  prove  so  unprofitable  as  the  production  of 
such  fruits  as  peaches,  apples  and  some  of  the 
small  fruits  or  berries,  and  to  enumerate  the  list 
would  consume  more  space  than  can  be  devoted  to 
it  just  now.  Many  planters  do  not  cultivate  prop- 
erly or  thin  out  the  fruit,  while  by  far  the  majority 
of  them  do  not  know  how  to  market  their  fruit  so 
as  to  command  the  highest  figures  and  readiest 
sales  ;  or  else  are  too  indolent  or  careless  to  pay 
the  attention  to  it  which  it  should  have  to  rhake  it 
pay,  as  it  will  do  under  certain  favorable  and  per- 
haps ordinary  circumstances.  Much  of  the  fine 
fruit,  such  as  pears,  peaches,  &c.,  finds  its  way  to 
market  in  peach  crates  or  half  barrels,  this  fruit 
being  only  too  often  mixed  with  the  poor  and  un- 
sound specimens,  thus  making  the  lot  look  so  badly 
as  to  command  but  an  indifferent  figure.  Let  any 
one  at  all  curious  in  the  matter,  examine  the  mar- 
kets during  the  greatest  run  of  the  fruit,  and  he 
will  be  surprised  at  the  carelessness  manifested. 
The  natural  results  are,  the  fruit  sells  low  and 
commands  a  slow  sale,  the  commission  men  gener- 
ally having  to  shoulder  the  blame  for  this  because 
larger  returns  were  not  made.  An  experienced 
person  can  soon  tell  where  the  blame  should  rest ; 
and  many  reliable,  honest  commission  men  are 
harshly  condemned  for  low  and  slow  sales  when 
they  do  not  deserve  it,  though  I  well  know,  from 
experience,  that  there  are  some  black  sheep 
amongst  the  flock.  The  first  thing  in  order  is  to 
know 

WHEN  TO  PICK 

and  how  to  do  it.  Some  varieties  of  pears  should 
be  picked  earlier  than  others,  and  also  marketed 
earlier  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  rot  at  the 
core,  prominent  among  which  comes  Onondaga 
and  a  few  others.  As  soon  as  they  will  part  from 
the  twig  without  breaking  the  stem  they  should  be 
gathered,  while  with  varieties  which  do  not  have 
the  tendency  to  rot  at  the  core,  such  as  Bartlett, 
Duchesse  d'Angoleume  and  a  variety  of  others, 
they  should  not  be  gathered  until  they  leave  the 
stem  very  readily. 

Pears  should  not  be  gathered  very  early  in  the 
morning,  at  least  not  until  the  morning  sun  has 
dried  the  dew  from  off  the  leaves  and  fruit,  for,  if 
they  are,  the  excess  of  moisture  is  apt  to  cause 
quick  decomposition  as  well  as  delay  the  ripening 
when  taken  to  the  ripening  room.  By  no  means 
allow  a  careless  or  inexperienced  person  pick  or 


handle  the  fruit,  especially  if  it  be  very  fine  ;  and, 
under  no  circumstances,  permit  the  fruit  to  be 
shaken,  for  bruises  hasten  decay  and  le.ssen  the 
prices  correspondingly. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  has  ripened  sufficiently  and 
the  sun  has  dried  the  excess  of  moisture  from  off 
both  the  fruit  and  leaves,  take  a  handle  basket, 
such  as  grape  pickers  use,  and  which  holds  about 
one-half  bushel,  and  go  over  the  orchard,  gather- 
ing only  those  that  leave  the  stem  readily,  (with 
some  mentioned  exceptions),  leaving  the  rest  to 
ripen  up,  for  fruit  gathered  too  early  docs  not  ripen 
up  properly,  (does  not  color  up),  but  becomes  shriv- 
elled and  looses  much,  if  not  all,  of  its  naturally 
fine  flavor  and  appearance.  The  fruit  gathered 
should  be  put  into  the  basket  very  carefully,  with 
as  little  handling  as  possible,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
basket  is  full,  it  should  be  conveyed  at  once  to  the 
fruit  room  for  ripening.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  leave  in  the  sun  while  picking. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  this  may  say  that  we  go 
to  so  much  trouble  that  it  does  not  pay.  Now, 
right  here  permit  me  to  say  that  all  this  does  pay, 
and  pays  well,  too,  for  it  has  been  our  experience 
that  those  people  whose  custom  we  endeavor  to  get 
are  always  ready  and  willing  to  pay  well  for  the 
finest  fruits  and  also  to  pay  for  style  in  packing. 
We  have  the  name,  and  not  without  some  justice, 
of  sending  as  fine,  if  not  the  very  finest,  pears 
which  go  into  the  Philadelphia  market.  Our  pears 
took  the  first  premium  at  the  Middletown,  Dela- 
ware Fair  last  season,  and  we  are  thinking  of  com- 
peting for  premiums  elsewhere  against  those  who 
have  swept  all  the  pear  premiums  heretofore  in 
other  States.  We  want  to  show  other  States  that 
Maryland  does  and  can  produce  fine  fruits,  and  is 
capable  of  producing  creditable  horticultural  pro- 
duce under  proper  management, 

RIPENH^G 

is  the  next  thing  in  order,  and  this  requires  some 
attention.  The  room  used  for  this  purpose  should 
be  diy  and  cool  and  kept  darkened.  The  room 
we  use  for  this  purpose  is  on  the  second  floor,  and 
curtains  are  put  to  the  windows  to  exclude  as  much 
light  as  possible.  We  spread  on  the  floor,  before 
putting  down  the  fruit,  some  blankets,  the  ordinary 
army  blanket  being  an  excellent  thing  ;  on  these 
we  spread  our  fruit  carefully,  just  close  enough  to 
nearly  touch  each  other,  and  then  cover  them  with 
other  blankets.  We  nerer  make  the  pears  more 
than  one  layer  deep.  In  a  couple  of  days  the 
fruit  begins  to  assume  a  handsome,  golden  appear- 
ance, nearly  in  condition  to  eat,  but  just  in  good 
order  to  ship.  These  we  sort  out  from  the  lot  every 
day  or  so,  continuing  to  do  so  until  the  flooring  is 
all  disposed  of. 
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In  this  thing  of  ripening,  one  should  consult  the 
kind  of-  trade  he  expects  to  supply.  If  they  are 
sold  to  shippers,  they  should  be  ripened  very  little, 
so  they  will  carry  without  much  loss  in  mashing  or 
decaying,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  retail 
trade  gets  them  at  once,  they  should  be  left  in  the 
ripening  room  somewhat  longer.  Keep  all  the 
different  kinds  of  fruit  separate,  both  in  picking 
and  repening,  for  nothing  injures  the  sale  of  fruit 
so  much  as  mixing.  And  this  proves  conclusively 
that  planters  should  rather  plant  more  of  a  few 
varieties  of  good  sorts,  so  as  to  have  a  good  mar- 
keting when  they  come  into  bearing,  than  a  few  of 
many  sorts.  This  is  one  of  the  great  stumbling 
blocks  of  amateurs  in  pear  culture  as  well  as  with 
most  other  fruits. 

PACKING  AND  SHIPPING 

is  one  of  the  many  items  of  importance.  We  use 
the  oi'dinary  36  quart  strawberry  chests,  and  make 
4  trays  for  each  chest,  with  space  enough  between 
them  and  the  sides  of  the  chest  to  use  handles 
which  are  cut  in  the  sides.  These  trays  each  hold 
nearly  a  peach  basketful  of  fruit,  and,  being  shal- 
low and  wide,  they  carry  the  fruit  better  than 
deeper  packages,  where  the  weight  of  the  fruit 
often  damages  the  lower  layers.  We  cover  each 
tray  with  a  good  quality  of  white  paper,  to  make 
the  color  of  the  fruit  show  to  a  better  advantage 
and  to  give  it  a  finished  appearance.  We  also 
write  the  name  of  each  variety  in  the  trays  on  a 
slip  of  writing  paper,  and  put  it  in  with  and  on  the 
fruit,  so  there  will  be  no  mistake. 

The  sorted  fruit,  that  which  would  not  do  well 
to  go  in  the  trays,  we  ship  in  one-half  bushel  crates. 
The  first  and  second  sorts  we  always  ship  in  trays, 
always  marking  the  quality  plainly,  so  as  not  to 
mislead. 

We  believe  in  shipping  each  kind  of  fruit  to  one 
commission  man,  to  prevent  our  fruit  from  coming 
into  competition  with  itself,  which  would  be  the 
result  if  we  one  day  should  ship  pears  to  A  and  an- 
other day  send  pears  to  B,  for  each  would  work  off 
the  fruit.  I  have  been  in  the  commission  business 
myself  and  know  whereof  I  affirm. 

Field-Tease  as  a  Fertilizer. — A  planter  in 
Montgomery  County,  Alabama,  reports  that  last 
year  he  sowed  cow-pease  freely  between  the  rows 
in  a  field  of  corn.  A  drought  came  on  before  the 
pease  matured,  and  so  dried  the  vines  that  they 
died.  These  he  covered  by  turning  two  furrows 
between  the  rows.  This  spring,  cotton  planted  on 
that  field  is  far  superior  to  that  on  other  parts  of 
his  plantation.  From  the  results,  thus  far  apparent, 
he  judges  the  pea-vines  equal  to  £i  coat  of  guano 
m  fertilizing  value. 


PLANT  FOOD. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

It  is  very  important  to  agriculturists  that  they 
should  bear  in  mind  the  constituents  of  plant  food, 
and  that  they  should  see  that  the  soil,  which  they 
may  have  to  cultivate,  contains  the  mineral  ele- 
ments of  these  constituents,  in  such  a  form  as  to 
be  readily  taken  up,  through  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
If  the  soil,  in  its  natural  state,  has  all  of  these  ele- 
ments in  such  a  condition  and  sufficient  quantities, 
then  the  application  of  artificial  fertilizers  will  be 
unnecessary,  and  will  produce  but  little  or  no  ben- 
eficial effect.  But,  if  any  part  of  these  elements 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  soil,  it  will  become  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  deficiency  by  artificial  means. 

It  is  now  well  known  to  agricultural  analytical 
chemists  that  there  are  but  Jifteen  chemical  ele- 
ments, which  enter  into  the  composition  of  vege- 
table productions,  and  this  fact  has  been  established 
and  confirmed  by  the  joint  labors  of  hundreds  of 
chemists,  who  have  operated  analytically  and  syn- 
thetically, in  turn  ;  that  is,  by  first  separating  the 
vegetable  into  its  different  component  parts  by 
analysis,  and  then  growing  the  vegetable  by  adding 
all  the  different  mineral  elements,  in  a  state  of  so- 
lution, to  calcined  sand,  or  distilled  water,  in  such 
proportions  as  would  produce  the  perfect  plant. 

Of  the  fifteen  elements,  eleven  are  mineral  and 
four  are  organic,  the  source  of  the  latter  being 
found  in  air  and  water  ;  while  the  source  of  the 
former  is  in  the  constituents  *  of  the  crust  of  the 
globe  itself.  Vegetables  are,  in  fact,  but  the  varied 
combinations  of  the  fifteen  elements,  as  the  differ- 
ent words  of  our  language  are  but  the  combina- 
tions of  the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet,  in  the 
varied  proportions  in  which  they  are  arranged. 

The  perfect  plant  may  be  compared  with  th<e" 
good  pudding,  whose  constituents  are  well  known 
to  the  good  housewife,  and  the  soil,  to  the  pantry. 
Now,  the  good  housekeeper  has  no  need  of  send- 
ing to  the  store  for  all  the  ingredients  on  the  recipe 
of  the  pudding,  if  she  has  a  well  supplied  pantry, 
but  sends  for  those  only  of  which  the  pantry  is  de- 
ficient. But  still  she  must  have  them  all  to  make 
the  pudding  good.  And  so  must  the  farmer  have 
all  the  elements  of  the  plant  to  make  his  crop 
good.  His  soil  is  the  pantry  and  the  crop  is  the 
pudding.  Let  him  find  out  then  what  is  in  the 
pantry,  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  then  he  will 
know  what  to  buy  to  supply  its  deficiencies,  and 
can  make  good  crops  without  buying  all  the  ingre- 
dients of  plant  food.  Yours, 

A.  Hprrfrt. 
ClicstertQum,  Md.y  June  22,  1 875, 
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HEBdES. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years,  we  have  been  a 
zealous  advocate  of  live  fences,  and  have  given  the 
osage  orange  the  preference  over  all  other  plants 
that  we  have  tested,  for  its  congenial  latitude,  but 
sundry  efforts  to  grow  it  north  of  Philadelphia 
were  attended  with  loss  to  that  degree,  from  the  ef- 
fects of  frost,  that  we  decided  that  the  latitude  of 
the  Quaker  City  was  as  far  north  as  it  was  profita- 
ble to  attempt  to  grow  it. 

Whilst  we  were  conducting  our  Agricultural 
School  and  Experimental  Farm,  at  Mount  Airy, 
near  Philadelphia,  in  1S52,  we  had  the  care  of  miles 
of  osage  orange  hedge,  for  five  years,  and  we  tried 
a  variety  of  experiments  with  planting,  trimming, 
etc. 

By  reference  to  our  old  diary  of  the  above  date, 
we  found  that  a  hedge,  twelve  years  old,  forming 
an  effectual  fence,  so  extended  its  roots  on  either 
side,  that  it  perceptibly  affected  the  crops  to  the 
distance  of  thirty  to  forty  feet,  and  ruined  many 
crops  to  the  distance  of  twelve  to  twenty  feet. 

It  is  important  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  soil  was  in  a  very  light,  micaceous  state,  and 
the  fertile  soil  was  not  more  than  seven  to  eight 
inches  in  depth. 

The  hedge  plants  rooted  mainly  in  the  fertile, 
surface  soil,  and  maintained  the  ascendency  over 
the  crops  in  the  soil,  greatly  to  their  injury.  By 
observing  the  effect  of  the  hedge  on  the  adjacent 
crops,  in  fertile,  moist,  interval  land,  we  discovered 
that  the  effect  of  the  hedge  on  the  crops  was  very 
slight. 

We  found  the  expense  of  hand  trimming  the 
hedges,  two  or  three  times  annually,  was  heavy,  and 
also  found  great  difficulty,  until  we  finally  hit  upon 
a  very  successful  expedient  to  repair  breaches  in 
the  hedge,  occasioned  by  plants  growing  feebly,  or 
dying  outright.  We  will  describe  the  plan  referred 
to,  in  detail,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
have  hit  upon  it,  or  one  equally  good.  We  removed 
the  defective  plants,  root  and  branch,  and  also 
lifted,  very  cai-efully,  the  roots  of  those  standing  on 
either  side  of  the  breach,  to  the  length  of  eight  to 
ten  feet  on  each  side  of  the  hedge,  and  dug  up  the 
land  on  each  side  these  plants,  so  that  the  roots 
could  be  laid  quite  closely  in  the  border,  and  neai^ly 
at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  hedge.  As  the 
roots  of  these  old  plants  were  to  be  confined  to  a 
less  area  than  they  were  wont,  we  compensated  for 
the  reduction  of  area  by  increasing  the  depth  and 
fertility  of  the  border. 

We  then  thoroughly  trenched  and  fertilized  the 
border  to  an  extra  width  and  depth,  where  the 
plants  were  to  be  set,  to  round  up  the  vacancies. 
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Then,  very  strong,  vigorous  plants,  of  the  same  age 
as  those  in  the  hedge,  were  taken  up  from  nursery 
rows,  where  those  in  the  hedge  were  grown,  lifting 
them  with  extra  care,  and  preserving  the  roots  to 
the  length  of  ten  feet. 

These  were  set  in  the  breaches,  and  the  long 
roots  carefully  laid  and  trained,  so  that  they  occu- 
pied the  entire  area  allotted  them,  which  was 
trenched,  so  as  to  be  wider  at  points  remote  to  the 
hedge  than  it  was  near  it — in  other  words,  the  bor- 
der for  the  repairing  plants,  on  either  side  of  the 
line  of  the  hedge,  was  fan  shaped,  with  each  nar- 
row end  towards  the  plant. 

Then  to  secure  to  these  plants  the  whole  border, 
thus  prepared  for  them,  a  curb  of  slates,  (such  as 
are  used  for  roofing),  were  set  in  the  border,  be- 
tween the  roots  of  the  new  and  the  old  plants — 
this  prevented  the  former  from  robbing  the  latter. 

We  found  that  we  could  in  this  way,  not  only 
make  up  the  breach,  but,  that  after  four  or  five 
years,  that  plants  thus  treated  were  the  most  vig- 
orous of  any  in  the  hedge. 

Small  young  plants,  planted  in  the  attempt  to  re- 
pair a  breach  in  a  hedge,  are  entirely  overgrown 
and  starved  out  by  the  older  and  stronger  plants 
on  either  side.  We  never  succeeded  until  we  hit 
upon  the  plan  described,  which,  if  faithfully  car- 
ried out,  will  never  disappoint  the  hedge  repairer. 
We  have  often  prescribed  it,  and  have  yet  to  hear 
of  a  failure,  but,  like  everything  else,  it  should  be 
well  done.  "  What  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing 
well." 

In  light  soil,  in  which  the  newly  set  plants  are 
liable  tp  suffer  with  drought,  it  will  make  success 
more  certain  by  liberally  mulching  them. 

We  long  since  learned  that  it  is  not  judicious  to 
fertilize  too  highly  the  border  in  which  an  orange 
hedge  is  to  be  grown.  A  degree  of  fertility,  suf- 
ficient to  grow  a  full  crop  of  corn  or  wheat,  is  all 
that  is  required.  We  cannot  recommend  live  fen- 
ces as  highly  as  we  could  prior  to  acquiring  our 
present  experience. 

As  a  boundary  fence,  or  to  enclose  fruit  ground, 
especially  near  cities  and  villages,  in  favorable  lat- 
itudes, the  maclura,  or  osage  orange,  is  well  adap- 
ted, but  it  should  always  be  remembered,  that  it 
has  the  objections  mentioned  in  the  foregoing. 

We  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  unimproved, 
to  urge  upon  our  readers  the  importance  of  their 
endeavoring  to  inaugurate  in  every  neighborhood, 
a  system  that  will  at  the  earliest  day  practicable, 
enable  them  to  dispense  with  fences,  except  around 
fruit  ground,  and  what  will  enclose  a  few  small 
paddocks  near  the  farm  barn.  This  recommenda- 
tion is  more  particularly  presented  for  the  consid- 
eration of  land  owners  in  the  pldgr  farming  dig^ 
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tricts,  and  where  land  is  high,  and  soiling  animals, 
or  partial  soiling,  is  more  profitable  than  depastur- 
ing. It  is  our  purpose  to  further  pursue  this  subject 
in  the  early  future,  in  view  of  its  great  importance, 
on  account  of  the  onerousness  of  the  needless  fence 
tax  to  the  farmer. 


Randolph's  Tirgiiiia  Ditcher, 

This  valuable  machine  is  the  invention  of  Ex- 
Governor  Randolph,  now  United  States  Senator, 
Theodore  F.  Randolph,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.  The 
Scientific  American  illustrates  and  describes  it  in 
the  number  for  May  the  29th,  and  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  its  efficiency.    It  further  says  : — 

From  reports  of  practical  trials,  we  learn,  the 
machines  cut  perfectly  smooth  ditches,  of  any 
depth  and  of  any  width  desired,  the  power  to  work 
them  being  increased  in  a  diminished  proportion 
to  their  larger  size  and  capacity.  The  usefulness 
of  the  machine  is  not  confined  to  ditching.  As  an 
excavator,  it  shows  considerable  capacity  ;  the  ma- 
chines ©f  six  horse  power  dig  from  250  to  300 
lineal  feet  a  minute,  ten  inches  wide,  and  three  or 
four  inches  thick.  This  will  be  found  to  be  equal 
to  5,000  lbs.  solid  earth,  and  nearly  two  cubic  yards, 
per  minute.  As  a  road  maker,  for  pipe  trenches, 
railway  embankments,  underground  telegraph 
wires,  and  the  like,  it  would  seem  to  be  of  much 
utility.  A  machine  is  now  being  constructed,  we 
understand,  for  digging  irrigating  canals  in  Texas. 
The  agents  suggest  that,  as  a  single  machine  will 
do  the  work  of  many  farms,  the  club  system  would 
be  the  best  in  purchasing,  thus  making  the  cost  to 
each  person  comparatively  small. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  our  cotemporary 
uses  the  following  sensible  remarks  about  under- 
draining,  a  matter  too  Often  neglected  by  our 
farmers,  even  the  best  of  them.  The  Scientific 
A  merican  says : 

Nor  is  the  capacity  to  receive  Nature's  gifts,  (air, 
heat  and  moisture),  which  drainage  secures,  the 
limk  of  its  advantages.  That  the  richest  of  natural 
soils,  when  undrained,  will  not  compare  with  much 
inferior  soil  when  drained,  all  intelligent  persons 
know  ;  but  the  utility  and  the  wonderful  econ- 
omy of  the  drainage  system  is  best  illustrated 
when  fertilizers  come  to  be  used.  The  drained 
land  receives  and  retains,  almost  without  loss,  the 
fructifying  qualities  of  fertilizers  ;  while,  from 
obvious  causes,  the  undrained  land  receives  slowly, 
wastefully,  and  always  coldly,  the  expensive  helps 
to  its  productiveness.  The  best  of  fertilizers,  used 
on  undrained  soil,  will  yield  but  a  temporary  bene- 
fit ;  while  much  poorer  land,  drained  and  fertilized, 
will  be  almost  inexhaustiblev 


RED  TOP  GRASS. 

We  clip  the  following  practical  articles  from  The 
Canada  Farmer,  one  of  our  most  valuable  ex- 
changes : 

Red  top,  when  green,  is  not  the  equal  of  blue 
grass,  and,  when  dry,  is  not  the  equal  of  some 
sorts  of  hay.  But  in  either  case  it  is  above  the 
average  of  our  wild  or  cultivated  grasses.  Unless 
it  grows  unusually  rank,  is  injured  in  curing,  or  cut 
when  too  ripe,  it  is  lelished  by  all  kinds  of  stock, 
and  is  eaten  very  clean.  Unless  pains  are  taken 
in  curing  and  stacking  it,  there  is  danger  of  its  be- 
coming musty.  On  rich  lands  it  may  usually  be 
mown  twice  a  season,  and  the  second  crop  will 
make  excellent  food  for  young  cattle.  On  rich 
pasture  lands  it  is  well  to  mow  it  after  it  goes  to 
seed,  as,  by  so  doing,  a  fine  crop  of  foliage  imme- 
diately springs  up  after  the  scythe. 

Red  top  does  best  on  rather  cold,  moist  soil,  and 
may  be  grown  with  the  best  economy  on  lands  that 
will  not  produce  good  crops  of  corn,  grain  and  po- 
tatoes, in  ordinary  seasons.  An  excellent  location 
for  this  grass  is  at  the  foot  of  hills  and  banks,  from 
which  water  oozes  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year,  or  whei-e  water  remains  late  in  the  spring. 
Undrained  meadows,  where  timothy  and  other 
grasses  do  not  flourish  well,  will  produce  good 
crops  of  red  top.  The  character  of  this  grass 
varies  much,  from  the  soil  and  situation  where  it 
is  produced.  On  dry,  gravelly  soils  it  is  short,  and 
has  hard,  wiry  stalks  that  are  little  relished  by 
stock,  either  as  grass  or  hay. 

As  an  example  of  the  endurance  and  productive- 
ness of  this  grass,  the  writer  of  this  has  an  acre  of 
well  sown  red  top,  which  has  been  mown  sixteen 
years,  and  never  received  any  manure.  Last  year 
it  produced  over  two  tons  of  excellent  hay,  and 
was  afterward,  as  in  previous  seasons,  pastured  in 
the  fall.  A  small  amount  of  red  clover  for  years 
has  maintained  itself  in  this  patch  of  red  top,  and 
has  apparently  been  protected  by  it,  as  it  has  died 
out  in  other  portions  of  the  same  field,  where  it 
was  sown  in  timothy  and  other  grasses. 

Sowing  Grass  Seed. — A  correspondent  of  the 
0/iio  Farmer  says  : — Our  experience  of  twenty-five 
years  may  be  worth  something,  and  we  will  give  it 
for  the  benefit  of  your  thousands  of  readers.  We 
try  to  sow  on  the  last  snow  of  winter.  Eight 
quarts  of  timothy  and  four  quarts  of  clover  will 
give  a  good  seed.  Never  failed  to  have  the  clover 
do  well  but  once  in  twenty-five  yeais.  Last  year 
we  sowed  a  little  two  early,  and  I  lost  most  of  the 
clover  on  all  but  four  acres,  which  we  sowed  a 
week  later  and  had  a  splendid  catch.  Late  years 
I  put  in,  say  two  quarts  of  red  top,  which  will  hang 
on  and  come  in  when  the  other  grasses  fail.  It 
makes  a  better  sod  also. 

Harris  Lewis  says  he  has  cut  eight  feet  of  Or- 
chard grass  in  one  season — four  mowings. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ADDRESS  DELIVERED 
BEFORE  THE  KENT  COUNTY  AGRI- 
CULTURAL CLUB. 

BY  JAS.  ALFRED  PEARCE,  JUNE  1 5,  '75. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Kent  County  Agricultural  Club — 
Ladies  and  Getitlemen  : 

When  requested  to  address  this  association  upon 
the  recurrence  of  your  annual  festival,  I  understood 
that  I  would  not  be  expected  to  present  an  essay 
upon  the  subject  of  agriculture  in  its  general  scope 
or  in  any  of  its  special  developments,  but  simply 
to  say  a  few  words,  such  as  may  appi^opriately  con- 
nect these  festive  exercises  with  the  spirit  of  your 
organization,  and,  in  performing  this  task  as  best  I 
may,  I  shall  dispense  with  the  customary  apologies 
for  want  of  qualification — a  custom,  I  think,  "  bet- 
ter honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance" 
— and  I  shall  address  myself  at  once  to  the  subject 
I  propose  for  your  consideration,  which  is  the  char- 
acteristics and  advantages  of  a  farmer's  life  in  this 
age  and  community. 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  the  sweet  pastoral  poet, 
Virgil,  sang  : — 

"  O,  fortunatos  nimium  sua  si  bona  norint 
Agricolas," 

which  may  be  roughly  rendered  in  English  : — 

"  Oh  too  happy  farmers  if  they  but  knew  their 
own  good  things." 

The  translation  lacks  indeed  the  poetic  beauty 
of  the  charming  original,  but  presents  the  poet's 
thought  with  truthful  and  vivid  prominence. 

Let  us  see  then  what  are  some  of  the  boasted 
advantages  of  a  farmer's  life,  and  let  me  lead  your 
minds,  if  I  may,  from  the  asperities  and  disap- 
pointments incident  to  every  human  occupation, 
to  the  brighter  and  happier  features  of  the  life 
which  claims  you  and  so  many  of  the  human  race. 

I  am  not  blind  to  the  truth  that  farmers,  like 
other  men,  must  encounter  trouble  and  oppositions 
even  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  busi- 
ness, and  I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  farmers  of 
Kent  county,  in  common  with  their  fellows  through- 
out the  United  States,  are  to-day  bearing  heavy 
burdens,  which  have  not  always  been  their  lot  ;  but 
it  is  on  that  account,  none  the  less  true,  that  you 
have  within  your  grasp  many  and  valued  privileges, 
some  peculiar  to  the  time  and  place  in  which  you 
live,  and  there  is  no  fitter  time  to  recount  these 
privileges  than  an  occasion  like  the  present.  It 
is  easy  to  assemble  men  together  for  idle  complaint 
or  hopeless  redress  of  their  grievances,  but  not  so 
easy  to  draw  them  out  for  public  acknowledgment 
and  thankfulness  for  even  those  blessings  which 
they  admit,  and  we  cannot,  I  think,  turn  the  pres- 
ent occasion  to  a  better  use  than  a  recognition  of 
"our  own  good  things." 

In  doing  so,  I  propose  first  to  consider  the  gen- 
eral advantages  and  characteristics  of  a  farmer's 
life  in  this  country,  and  then  those  which  may  be 
considered,  in  a  measure,  peculiar  to  our  own 
State. 

In  this  favored  country  almost  every  cultivator 
of  the  soil  may,  wath  industry  and  economy,  become 
a  landed  proprietor  if  he  desire  it,  and  thus  secure 
for  himself  the  blessing  of  a  permanent  home,  the 
domestic  and  social  advantages  of  which  cannot 
well  be  estimated. 


This  home  is  consecrated  to  the  sacred  memories 
of  childhood,  and  fosters  that  love  of  country 
which  in  every  age  and  nation  has  marked  the 
purest  and  best  men,  and  given  birth  to  some  of 
the  noblest  acts  of  humanity.  The  farmer's  home  is 
something  more  than  the  bare  walls  and  roof  which 
give  shelter  and  protection  to  the  laborer  of  city  and 
town,  most  of  which  are  the  property  of  unknown 
landlords,  who  have  little  interest  in  either  tenant 
or  tenement,  beyond  the  punctual  payment  of  the 
utmost  rent,  which  can  be  imposed  upon  either. 
Upon  such  dwellings  there  is  little  expenditure  of 
money  by  the  owner,  or  of  care  by  the  occupant, 
and  some  of  the  most  cherished  attributes  of  home 
are  strangers  to  their  precincts.  But  the  farmer's 
home  invites  the  co-operation  of  every  member  of 
the  family  in  adding  to  its  value,  its  comfort  and 
its  beauty,  whether  it  be  one  of  the  few  remaining 
ancestral  mansions,  such  as  "  Hampton,"  in  Balti- 
more county,  or  one  of  the  many  neat  but  unpre- 
tending cottages,  which  mark  the  steady  rise  of 
energy  and  worth  in  our  land.  To  the  first,  the 
wealth  of  more  than  a  century  and  the  hereditary 
pride  and  affection  of  succeeding  generations  has 
assured  the  preservation  and  development  of  its 
rare  and  time-honored  beauties  ;  wtiile  to  the  last, 
(and  of  these  I  would  more  especially  speak),  the 
natural  love  of  rural  life  and  the  healthy  ambition 
for  advancement  are  daily  adding  beauties  and 
comforts. 

While  the  head  of  the  family  is  engaged  in  the 
felling  of  the  forest,  the  tillage  of  the  fields  and  the 
harvesting  of  the  crops,  the  boys  can  assist  in  the 
care  of  the  stock,  the  driving  of  the  teams,  and  per- 
form the  errands  to  mill  or  blacksmith  shop,  while 
in  the  dwelling,  the  garden  and  the  dairy,  the 
mother  and  daughter  may  lend  their  magic  influ- 
ence to  beautify  the  house  and  cheer  the  heait  of 
the  father  ;  while  contributing  no  small  share  to 
the  revenues  of  the  family  by  their  industry  and 
thrift.  It  cannot  be  urged  by  any  Maryland  man 
that  the  home  thus  pictured  is  a  fancy  sketch.  The 
art  of  cultivating  the  ground  is  not  in  its  infancy — 
nor  do  you  "  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread." 
You  do  not  live  in  a  wilderness  waiting  to  be  sub- 
dued by  man,  nor  in  a  climate  whose  rigors  forbid 
the  full  fruition  of  your  labors.  Your  lot  has  been 
cast  in  a  quarter  of  the  earth,  which  the  hand  of 
your  forefathers  has  already  made  to  blossom  as 
the  rose,  and  in  a  climate  which  ensures  a  boun- 
teous yield  of  every  article  of  food  necessary  for 
home  consumption  and  of  many  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  a  world  wide  commerce.  True,  you  must 
toil  and  labor  before  you  reap,  as  who  must  not, 
but  it  is  not  the  slow  manual  labor  of  the  rude  sys- 
tems of  antiquity.  Genius  is  daily  imparting  an 
impulse  to  the  hand  of  labor,  reducing  the  severity 
of  toil,  enlarging  the  field  of  thought  for  the  culti- 
vator of  the  soil,  and  giving  leisure  for  the  devel- 
opment of  his  mental  faculties,  and  the  application 
of  scientific  research  to  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  earth.  That  marvel  of  sagacity,  popularly 
known  as  "  Old  Probabilities,"  forecasts  for  you, 
day  by  day,  with  almost  unerring  skill,  the  weather 
you  are  to  expect  ;  and  though  the  wind  still  blow- 
eth  where  it  listeth,  you  may  hear  the  sound  there- 
of, and  may  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it 
goeth,  and  may  largely  avert  the  evils  of  storms, 
which,  however  sudden,  are  no  longer  unheralded. 
Such  marvels  has  science  worked  in  aid  of  man. 
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The  occupations  of  the  farmer  have  always  fav- 
ored the  study  of  the  great  principles  and  mysteries 
of  nature,  and  the  advance  of  knowledge,  and  the 
mechanical  appliances  you  have'called  to  your  aid, 
give  you  ample  time  to  repose,  for  quiet  contem- 
plation of  all  around  and  introspection  of  all  with- 
in. One  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  enlight- 
ened farmer  is  the  splendid  opportunity  afforded 
him  of  communing  with  the  secrets  of  the  universe, 
of  studying  the  silent  and  powerful  forces  of  nature, 
and  of  discei-ning  the  delicate  and  beautiful  analo- 
gies existing  between  natural  and  spiritual  life,  and 
truths.  The  man  v/ho  has  committed  to  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  the  material  and  labor  upon  the  product  of 
which  he  expects  to  sustain  himself  and  family,  and 
vv^ho  has  watched  with  anxious  care,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, seed  time  and  harvest,  germ  and  blossom  and 
autumn  grain,  will  have  indelibly  graven  on  his 
mind  and  heart  the  great  truth  that  divine  power 
and  wisdom  governs  the  world.  Infidelity  may 
lay  hold  of  the  thoughtless  idler,  or  skepticism  en- 
snare the  mere  student  of  books,  but  divine  truth 
is  clear  to  every  thoughtful  student  of  nature.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  we  may  perceive  the  true  force 
and  proper  limitations  of  the  homely  adage,  "  God 
made  the  country — man  made  town."  In  the  one 
the  tendency  is  to  put  our  trust  in  our  own  intel- 
lectual powers — in  the  other  to  commit  our  labors 
to  the  benificence  and  unfailing  goodness  of  na- 
ture's God. 

Another  advantage  is  that  the  employments  of 
agriculture  are  most  favorable  to  health  and  to  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action.  There  is  no  more 
valuable  class  of  society  than  country  gentlemen 
of  intelligence  and  character,  acquainted  with  their 
community  and  its  wants,  and  upon  whom  devolve 
the  social  and  political  duties,  upon  the  faithful 
performance  of  which  so  much  of  the  happiness 
of  individuals  and  of  the  commonwealth  depends. 
On.  the  farm  is  reared 

"  With  rigor  for  his  good  designed 
Tlie  favorite  man  of  all  mankind. 
His  form  robust  and  of  elastic  tone. 
Proportioned  well,  half  muscle  and  half  bone, 
Supplies  with  warm  activity  and  force  • 
A  mind  well  lodged,  and  masculine  of  course. 
Hence  liberty,  sweet  liberty  insj^ires 
And  keeps  alive  his  tierce  but  noble  fires- 
Patient  of  constitutional  control. 
Pie  bears  it  with  meek  manliness  of  soul ; 
But,  if  authority  grow  wanton— woe 
To  him  that  treads  upon  his  free  born  toe. 
One  step  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  laws 
Fires  him  at  once  in  freedom's  glorious  cause. 

The  sharp  contact  and  fierce  competition  of  the 
city  too  often  consumes  body  and  soil,  and  demands 
strength  of  body  and  strength  of  mind  from  those 
who  court  its  dangers.  Hence  you  will  find  the 
ranks  of  all  professions  and  occupations  constantly 
replenished  from  the  fresh,  vigorous  and  elastic 
material  furnished  by  the  country.  There  is  no 
more  wonderful  transformation,  than  that  so  often 
seen,  of  the  uncouth  country  lad  to  that  of  the 
eloquent  preacher,  the  learned  lawyer,  the  brilliant 
engineer,  the  merchant  prince,  or  the  sagacious 
capitalist,  and  the  secret  is  he  brings  to  his  work  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

Another  feature  of  the  farmer's  life  is  that  he  de- 
pends less  upon  the  co-operation  of  others,  than 
any  class  of  men  ;  in  other  words  that  he  is  more 
independent  of  the  complications  of  society.  He 
ministers  to  the  prime  wants  of  the  world,  while 


his  own  wants,  to  which  he  cannot  minister,  are 
comparatively  few,  and  the  contingencies  upon 
which  the  results  of  his  labors  depend  are  fewer 
than  those  which  attend  almost  any  other  vocation. 
This  assertion  may  seem  to  the  thoughtless  and  dis- 
contented farmer  a  bold  one,  yet  I  believe  it  is  true. 

The  mechanic  must  risk  his  labor  and  material 
on  the  honesty  and  success  of  the  customers  among 
whom  he  has  distributed  the  year's  work.  The 
tradesman,  however  careful  he  may  be,  must  dis-' 
pose  of  his  stock  for  which  he  has  paid  cash,  often 
on  long  credit,  to  the  numerous  customers  of 
whose  character  and  means  he  has  but  a  general 
and  imperfect  knowledge,  and  thus  hazard  not 
only  his  profit  but  his  capital.  The  merchant  of 
the  great  cities,  even  when  at  the  flood  tide  of 
prosperity,  may  be  caught  in  a  financial  panic,  with 
his  ample  means  so  extended  and  scattered  in  dis- 
tant regions,  that  it  is  worthless  to  him  in  the 
emergency,  and  before  it  can  be  called  in  he  is 
ruined.  The  banker  who  is  a  millionaire  to-day,  is 
a  beggar  to-morrow — under  the  adroit  manipulation 
of  stocks  by  his  rival — or  it  may  be  by  his  more  sa- 
gacious or  fortunate  friend,  for  among  speculators 
friendship  seldom  interferes  with  a  neat  operation. 
The  farmer,  however,  is  subject  to  none  of  these 
dangers  unless  he  choose  to  be.  In  all  well  regula- 
ted communities  farmers  products  are  sold  by  ex- 
perienced firms  at  such  time  as  the  farmer  selects, 
and  for  cash  down.  He  has  generally  ample  op- 
portunity to  estimate  his  income  fairly  before  he  is 
compelled  to  incur  undue  expenses,  and  if  ordinar- 
ily prudent  in  the  management  of  affairs,  he  can- 
not go  very  far  astray  ;  and  this  is  true,  in  spite  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  climate  and  weather,  the  devas- 
tation of  fire  and  water,  and  the  ravages  of  insects, 
which  of  late  years  have  been  so  destructive  in 
portions  of  our  country.  The  droughts  of  summer 
and  the  moisture  of  winter  sometimes  cut  short 
the  yield,  and  fly  and  worm  destroy  the  hopes  of  a 
season  ;  but  these  calamities  are  rare,  and  are  by 
no  means  wholly  beyond  the  control  of  skill  and 
judgment.  Lands  made  rich  by  the  intelligent  ap- 
plication of  domestic  manures,  and  deeply  and 
well  cultivated  may  almost  defy  the  worst  wet  and 
drought  of  our  climate,  and  silent  obsei'vation, 
that  great  source  of  knowledge  and  power  in  every 
department  of  study,  often  enables  the  farmer  un- 
erringly to  determine  the  best  time  and  mode  for 
seeding,  cultivating,  harvesting  or  selling  his  pro- 
ducts, and  thus  to  reduce  the  contingences  of  mis- 
fortune to  the  minimum.  And  so  I  say,  that  the 
farmer's  results,  with  an  equal  share  of  intelligence 
and  forecast  given  to  them,  are  as  reasonably  cer- 
tain and  ample  as  those  of  other  men. 

The  farmer  may  reflect  with  unmixed  satisfaction 
that  his  gains,  whether  large  or  small,  are  not  only 
the  fruits  of  his  own  toil  and  industry,  but  that 
they  have  not  been  acquired  at  the  cost  of  loss  or 
injury  to  his  fellow  men.  The  speculator  who,  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  technical  rules  of  the 
exchange,  has  created  an  artificial  panic  in  stocks, 
and  has  bought  at  figures  which  add  thousands, 
perhaps  millions  to  his  bank  account,  may  justly 
feel  a  pride  in  the  financial  shrewdness,  which 
conceived,  planned  and  consummated  the  opera- 
alion,  but  he  cannot  wholly  forget  that  such  gains 
cannot  be  secured  to  him  without  corresponding 
ruin  to  those  whose  property  he  has  forced  upon 
a  panic-stricken  market. 

[  To  be  Concluded  in  our  ncxi.} 
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AGRICULTLKAL  EDUCATION. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

My  friend,  the  author,  having  shown  me  two  ar- 
ticles in  your  issues  of  December,  1S73,  of 
February,  1S74,  one  of  them  entitled,  "An  Itin- 
erant Agricultural  College,"  I  take  this  occasion  to 
commend  the  ideas  and  plans,  therein  stated,  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  farmers. 

My  friend's  views  regard  a  subject  important,  as 
well  as  beautiful,  and  involve  a  principle  which 
may  be  made  very  useful  to  the  community  at  large. 
The  diffusion  of  scientific  and  practical  knowledge 
generally,  besides  enlightening  the  mind,  can  be 
made  one  of  the  chief  means  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  people,  for  it  not  only  points  out 
and  gives  facility  for  constant  occupation,  but  also 
opens  the  way  for  a  living  and  a  revenue  to  all  who 
will  use  ordinary  intelligence  and  industry. 

The  idea  is  certainly  a  good  one,  to  lead  the 
minds  of  our  farmers  and  their  children  to  a  high- 
er  course  of  thought  and  action,  than  that  at  pres- 
ent in  vogue  with  them,  especially  concerning  their 
own  pursuits. 

As  your  journal  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  inter- 
ests of  those  who  live  on  and  till  the  soil,  I  respect- 
fully ask  whether  it  might  not  do  good  to  bring 
these  articles  again  before  the  public  for  republica- 
tion. No  doubt  many  of  the  several  county  papers 
would  likewise  take  hold  of  the  subject  with  more 
or  less  of  favor  and  earnestness.  And  thus  some 
step  might  be  taken  for  lecturing  and  the  impart- 
ing of  useful  information,  which,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  would  prov^  very  teneficial  to  por- 
tions of  our  State. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  plants,  soils,  atmospheric 
influences  and  changes,  on  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  on  mechanics,  drainage,  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  land  and  of  the  resources  of  the  farm, 
on  buildings,  laying  off  c\nd  dividing  of  lands,  &c., 
would  prove  not  only  entertaining  topics  to  the 
people  of  the  country,  town  and  village,  but  would 
be  highly  instructive  also  to  both  old  and  young. 
These  lectures,  well  and  plainly  delivered,  would 
enlighten  the  mind,  lead  to  thought  and  reflection, 
and  cause  an  investigation  into  subjects  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  our  State — subjects,  too,  so  little  thought  of,  be- 
cause, no  doubt,  they  are  so  familiar  and  near, 
daily  seen,  being  above,  around  and  under  us  all. 

If  we  expect  the  lands  of  our  State  to  be  brought 
up  to  the  fertility  they  are  susceptible  of,  and  be 
fully  developed,  we  must  mingle  science  with  prac- 
tice, and  have  an  agricultural  community,  which, 
if  not  highly  educated,  shall  at  least  be  composed 
of  reading  and  tJtinking  individuals — men,  not 
narrow-minded  and  wrapped  up  in  themselves 
alone,  but  men  Avho  feel  an  interest  in  their  several 
communities,  who  will  work  for  its  good,  and  who 
will  view  that  as  a  benefit  to  themselves  which  is 
of  advantage  to  others,  and  make  also  that  which 
is  beneficial  to  themselves  a  blessing  to  others. 

With  the  mind  happily  occupied  in  seeking 
knowledge,  (especially  of  this  kind,  which  evi- 
dences the  blessings  of  the  Creator  in  His  grand 
and  glorious,  yet  simple  works,  touching  the  pro- 
ductions of  life),  with  every  one  engaged  in  some 
honest  employment,  there  will  be  no  place  for  idle- 
ness and  ignorance,  drones  will  not  be  tolerated, 
a  religious  feeling  will  prevail,  vice  will  disappear, 


for  it  will  have  no  chance  to  show  its  hand  or  head; 
crimes  and  other  violations  of  law  will  diminish, 
and  the  progress  of  our  State  in  general  intelli- 
gence, wealth,  happiness  and  in  moral  improvement 
may  be  confidently  predicted. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  peo- 
ple voluntarily  to  tax  themselves  a  small  amount  in  a 
common  beneficial  project,which  is  intended  to  give 
pleasure,  instruction  and  improvement,  and  which 
will  indirectly  prevent  somewhat  of  crime,  suffering 
and  injury,  rather  than  afterwards  Z^?  taxed,  how- 
ever they  may  dislike  it,  for  the  expenses  which 
have  arisen  and  must  be  met,  because  of  the  very 
infractions  of  law  and  other  disasters,  which  the 
first  mode  would,  partially  at  least,  have  guarded 
against. 

I  need  merely  refer  to  the  effect  such  a  Course 
of  Lectures,  as  mentioned  by  my  friend,  may  pro- 
duce on  the  young  and  tender  mind,  when  the 
several  districts  become  aroused  to  active  thought. 
How  it  will  aid  the  school  room  in  starting  enquiry 
there  and  at  home,  in  creating  interest  in  study,  in 
leading  children  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to 
find  out  and  to  recognize  that  they  have  a  power 
within  them — a  truly  important  step  in  education — 
which  they  can  feel  and  cultivate  and  improve  by 
exercising  their  minds. 

By  listening  to  these  lectures,  and  hearing  them 
talked  of,  many  a  boy  may  have  hi^  course  and 
success  in  life  so  shaped  as  to  lead  him  to  become 
a  better  farmer,  mechanic,  physician,  lawyer,  min- 
ister, a  more  intelligent  and  useful  citizen,  a  kind- 
er husband  and  parent,  a  more  truthful,  honest  and 
upright  man,  for  the  essences  of  these  sciences  is 
truth.  And  the  female  portion — the  girls  too, 
gaining  knowledge,  wisdom  and  religious  inspira- 
tion from  the  description  and  contemplation  of 
nature's  operations,  will  be  enabled  to  exercise,  as 
they  grow  in  age  and  grace,  a  more  wholesome 
power,  by  woman's  influence,  in  the  household,  in 
society  and  in  the  community,  and  be  the  better 
prepared  for  the  various  duties  pertaining  to  their 
sphere. 

The  objects  of  the  Agricultural  College  and  the 
proposed  idea  of  qualified  lectures,  (how  would  it 
do  for  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  appoint 
them  ?),  circulating  through  the  counties  to  which 
they  may  be  invited,  are  well  put,  and  deserve  the 
careful  attention  of  farmers  generally.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  though  some  might  come  in  at 
first  to  hear  and  tell  of  something  new  and  strange 
to  them,  that  after  a  few  lectures,  many  would  no 
longer  be  "strangers"  to  such  gatherings,  for  they 
would  come  to  be  entertained  and  instructed  about 
the  elements  and  substances  and  origin  of  things, 
about  the  productions  which  maintain  life,  trade 
and  commerce  ;  they  would  learn  somewhat  of  the 
principles  underlying  and  governing  a  community 
of  interests  and  those  which  afiect  the  interests  of 
a  community,  and  they  would  find  such  assem- 
blages exerting  a  great  moral  power,  and  giving 
unity  of  purpose  to  social  life. 

There  is  great  need  of  our  youth  learning  all 
they  can  about  those  things  in  which  they  are  to 
be  engaged  in  life.  These  lectures  will  help  them 
to  acquire  the  requisite  knowledge,  and  stimulat- 
ing the  prosecution  of  similar  studies  in  the  schools, 
we  may  expect  that  sound,  useful  and  practical  in- 
struction will  lead  to  greater  interest  in,  and  a  bet- 
ter acquaintance  with,  the  subject  and  modes  of 
developing  the  resources  of  our  State.  Arator, 
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POTOMAC  FRUIT  GROWERS, 

JULY  SESSION — 1875. 

The  Potomac  Fruit  Growers'  Association  held  its 
Regular  Monthly  Meeting  an  Tuesday,  July  6,  at 
Washington,  Chalkley  Gillingham,  President,  in 
the  Chair  ;  J,  E.  Snodgrass,  Secretary. 

This  session  was  more  largely  attended  than 
usual,  and  the  exhibition  of  fruits  greater  than 
hitherto. 

John  Saul  exhibited  some  rare  specimens  of  the 
Japanese  Golden  Lily,  (Lilium  Auratum),  from  his 
conservatory  on  the  7th  Street  Road.  This  gen- 
tleman had  on-the  tables  samples  of  the  following 
fruits  from  his  prolific  establishment,  viz  : — Hosen- 
sherk  and  Peach  Pears  ;  Downing's  Mulberry  ;  Vic- 
toria, Prince  Albert,  Red  Dutch,  La  Versailles 
Currants  ;  Herstine,  Brandywine,  Clarke,  Phila- 
delphia, Dheering,  Turner,  Golden  Thornless  and 
Doolittle  Raspberries,  and  Houghton,  Mountain 
and  other  gooseberries.  Some  of  the  varieties  of 
these  several  fruits  were  rare  as  well  as  fine,  and 
samples  of  the  raspberry  vines,  which  accompan- 
ied that  species  of  fruit,  showed  that  they  were 
prolific  bearers. 

D.  O.  Munson,  Falls  Church,  Va.,  exhibited  sam- 
ples of  raspberries  : — The  Brandywine,  Herstine, 
Mammouth  Cluster,  Doolittle,  Black  Cap,  Daw- 
son's Thornless,  Kirtland  and  Amazon — all  highly 
creditable  to  the  grower  and  this  section.  Also 
samples  of  Carnation  and  Morello  Cherries  and 
the  Wild  Goose  Plum. 

President  Gillingham  placed  on  the  table  a  num- 
ber of  samples  of  pears,  apples  and  peaches,  to  show 
their  favorite  progress  in  development  the  present 
season. 

H.  Snowden,  Collingwood,  Va.,  added^quite  well 
matured  specimens  of  the  Red  Astrachan  and  June 
Apples,  also  samples  of  the  Philadelphia  Rasp- 
berry and  Morrello  Cherries. 

Friend  Benj.  Plallowell,  of  Maryland,  sent  speci- 
mens of  the  "  Kentish  Common  Cherry,"  and  was 
labelled  "  common  pie  cherry,"  but  which  all  who 
sampled  them  voted  to  be  decidedly  ^/wcommon  in 
size,  perfection  of  development  and  flavor.  These 
rare  specimens  were  accompanied  by  the  following 
letter : 

Rockland  Farm,  Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  ) 
6th  mo.,  25th,  1875.  f 
Dr.  Snodgrass,  Secretary  "  Potomac  Frtiit  Grozuers' 

Association  :  " 
Dear  Friend : — I  have  a  tree  of  the  "  Kentish 
Common  Cherry,"  a  basket  of  the  fruit  of  which  I  , 
wish  to  present  to  the  association  at  its  meeting  on 
the  6th  of  next  month,  if  thou  thinkest  it  will  l)e 
acceptable.  The  fruit  was  brought  into  this  neigh- 
borhood by  the  late  philosopher  and  civil  engineer, 
Isaac  Briggs,  at  his  farm,  called  Sharon,  about 
1794  to  '96.  His  daughter,  Sarah  B.  Stabler,  be- 
came the  proprietor  of  Sharon,  and  in  1849  she 
grafted  a  tree  for  me,  (among  other  friends),  on  a 
seedling  procured  from  an  old  fence  row,  supposed 
to  be  a  Blackheart  Cherry.  I  lived  in  Alexandria 
at  the  time,  and  the  tree  was  not  removed  to  my 
farm  until  the  31st  of  3d  month,  (March),  1859, 
when  its  body  was  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  it 
was  somewhat  stunted  in  transplanting.  Its  body 
is  now  over  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  bears  de- 
licious fruit,  and  pretty  abundantly.    Isaac  Briggs 


grafted  those  he  first  introduced  on  stocks  of  the 
Blackheart  Cherry,  which  seem  to  be  native  to  this 
district  of  country^  (and  I  think  to  Fairfax  also), 
and  both  trees  grew  to  be  lai-ge.  The  one  froin 
which  my  tree  was  propagated  lived  to  be  over  50 
years  old,  and  bore  many  bushels  of  fruit  annually. 
Now,  a  graft  or  bud  being  only  a  growth  or  limb 
from  the  tree  that  appeared  to  die  of  old  age,  its 
inherent  vitality  or  power  to  dispose  the  sap  of  the 
stock  into  which  it  is  inserted,  so  as  to  form  the 
fruit  of  the  Kentish  Common  Cherry,  naturally  be- 
comes weaker  ;  and,  although  my  tree  is  only  about 
27  years  old,  it  begins  to  look  and  behave  like  an 
old  tree.  I  have  been  told  that  the  stones  of  the 
Kentish  Common,  like  what  I  know  to  be  the  case 
with  the  "  Common  Pie  Cherry,"  (of  which  I  have 
several  trees  growing,  raised  by  myself,  now  30  years 
old),  produce  seedlings  that  bear  the  same  kind  of 
fruit.  I  regard  it  as  the  very  best  and  most  profit- 
able cherry  grown,  for  family  purposes,  being,  when 
fully  ripe,  pleasant  to  the  taste,  tender  and  whole- 
some for  the  table,  and  of  first  quality  for  cook- 
ing, drying,  preserving  and  pickling  ;  and  the  trees 
bear  very  abundantly.  Now,  my  object  is  to  have 
the  fruit  cultivated  mox-e  generally,  and  I  wish  some 
members  of  the  association  would  plant  the  seed  I 
will  send  thee,  and  from  seedlings  thus  produced 
graft  on  seedlings  of  the  Common-heart  Cherry  for 
standard  trees,  one  of  which  would  be  a  treasure 
for  a  family  for  fifty  years.  I  would  be  very  glad 
too,  if  some  one  in  the  association,  who  knows, 
would  state  the  best  time  of  year  and  mode  of 
planting  cherries  ;  whether  with  the  pulp  at- 
tached, or  simply  the  stone,  to  obtain  seed- 
lings. I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  association  on  the  ist  of  this  month, 
as  published  in  the  Weekly  Star.  I  think  you  arc 
doing  a  good  deal  of  good  by  disseminating  use- 
ful information  on  practical  subjects.  The  report 
on  "  Vinegar  in  the  light  of  Science  "  was  partic- 
ularly interesting. 

Cherries  were  further  discussed.  John  Saul 
asked  iSLijor  H.  C.  Williams  for  information,  who 
replied  that,  he  has  long  been  practically  familiar 
with  the  habits  of  the  fruit,  which  was  the  subject 
under  discussion.  When  he  first  attempted  to  grow 
cherries  at  his  place  at  Vienna,  Va.,  he  felt  dis- 
couraged. But  of  later  years  he  felt  differently,  the 
demand  for  them  having  increased.  He  had  real- 
ized three  dollars  a  bushel  this  year  in  the  Wash- 
ington market,  although  cherries  are  very  abun- 
dant, and  he  encountered  a  dealer  who  was  pre- 
pared to  contract  for  a  hundred  bushels  at  that  fig- 
ure. He  could  distinctly  remember  when  a  few 
buckets  of  them  brought  to  market,  as  still,  by  the 
colored  people,  was  the  height  of  expectation  as  to 
demand  here.  Pie  mentioned  the  Napoleon,  the 
Dowton,  the  Elton,  Knight's  Early  Black  and  the 
Florence  as  among  the  varieties  he  had  in  bearing. 
Next  year  he  expected  to  have  eighteen  or 
twenty  other  varieties  in  bearing. 

Mr.  Saul  said  Major  Williams  had  referred  to  the 
custom  of  letting  cherry  trees  grow  too  high.  He 
thought  that  error  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  non- 
productiveness  and  short  life  of  many  trees.  The 
stock  of  the  cherry  is  really  not  hardy.  To  protect 
them  against  the  direct  and  too  powerful  rays  of 
the  sun,  they  should  be  low,  and  the  trees  should 
be  encouraged  to  throw  out  their  branches  as  near 
the  ground  as  possible.     Pie  was  prepared  to  en- 
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dorse  Major  Williams'  opinion  of  Knight's  Early 
Black,  but  there  were  two  others  that  came  before  _ 
it.  These  were  the  "  Early  Purple  Guyne,"  and 
what  was  known  as  the  "  Early  White."  But  the 
best  of  all  cherries  he  was  acquainted  with  was  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  variety  of 
the  May  Duke.  This  variety  had  born  quite  well 
at  the  second  year  in  his  nursery.  He  remembered 
to  have  gathered  a*  crop  of  cherries,  during  the  war, 
on  the  i8th  of  May.  He  commended  Coe's  trans- 
parent as  best  of  all.  He  had  given  this  as  his 
opinion  in  the  pomological  convention  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  Charles  Downing  had  seconded  that 
opinion  at  that  time.  As  a  late  cherry  he  would 
commend  Vale's  August  Duke — a  misnomer  in  this 
latitude,  however  proper  further  north,  seeing  that 
it  ripened  about  the  middle  of  July.  It  was,  like 
the  Empress,  particularly  well  adapted  for  dwarf- 
ing. 

Mr.  Munsen  had  sold  cherries-  from  the  May 
Duke  trees,  that  furnished  the  samples  on  the  table, 
at  three  dollars  per  bushel  in  Washington  this  year. 
That  variety  ripened  sooner  with  him  than  the 
Empress.     His  trees  had  borne  very  abundantly. 

Treasurer  Pierson  called  attention  to  the  impor- 
tant consideration,  as  touching  the  fruit  under  dis- 
cussion, that  it  never  failed  in  the  Potomac 
region. 

Secretary  Snodgrass  said  he  protested  against  his 
stopping  there.  He  had  seen  as  fine  cherries  on 
the  other  side  of  Blue  Ridge  as  on  this  side,  and  in 
the  Shenandoah  valley — particularly  on  the  soap- 
stone  ridges  and  other  elevated  spots. 

Col.  Hiram  Pitts,  Uniontown,  D.  C,  knew  from 
experience  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  grow- 
ing cherries  further  north.  Judging  from,  what  he 
had  seen  here,  his  first  impression  of  the  suitable- 
ness of  the  climate  had  been  confirmed  fully.  The 
secret,  no  doubt,  lay  in  the  milder  and  more  equit- 
able temperature  of  this  region. 

Dr.  Howland  said  he  had  seen  fine  cherries  on  a 
soil  of  clayey  loam.  Col.  Daniels  had  trees,  ex- 
celled nowhere  for  bearing  qualities,  standing  in  a 
clayey  loam. 

Mrs.  Nute  had  observed  that  at  Milwaukie,  Wis- 
consin, along  the  lake,  cherries  did  poorly,  because 
of  the  cold  lake  winds.  Further  back,  in  the  same 
State,  they  did  much  better.  This  she  said  with 
reference  to  the  question  raised  by  the  secre- 
tary, as  to  whether  the  proximity  of  the  water 
of  Lake  Erie  was  not  the  cause  of  cherries 
doing  better  at  Buffalo  than  at  Detroit,  and  the 
circumstance  of  grapes  doing  so  finely  in  vineyards 
surrounded  by  Lake  Erie. 

The  subject  of  vinegar  was  discussed  at  some 
length. 

Dr.  Howard  said  it  was  well  to  add  a  ferment 
where  it  was  desirable  to  hurry  the  process,  and 
also  some  oak  shavings  to  give  the  atmosphere 
more  ready  access  to  the  liquid. 

Secretary  Snodgrass  asked  whether  he  meant  to 
say  that  a  ferment  was  necessary  when  alcohol  was 
converted  into  vinegar. 

Dr.  Howland  replied  he  did  not,  but  that,  while 
nature  would  do  the  work  unaided,  it  could  be 
hurried  up  in  that  way.  That  was  all  he  meant  to 
say. 

At  the  mention  of  the  paper  of  the  secretary. 
Major  Williams  got  full  enough  of  ferment  to  turn 
hundred  barrels  of  molasses  and  water  into  vin- 


egar. He  threatened  to  "  review  that  report  and 
make  its  author  and  committee  feel  ridiculous." 
He  denied  that  there  was  malic  acid  in  vinegar, 
but  laciic  acid  instead. 

Dr.  Howland  said  he- should  look  for  lactic  acid 
in  sour  milk,  not  in  sour  cider  or  vinegar.  He  en- 
deavored to  satisfy  Maj.  Williams  that  the  report 
of  the  scientific  committee,  of  which  he,  (Dr.  IL), 
was  a  member,  was  correct  as  to  the  processes  by 
which  nature  formed  vinegar,  giving  a  clear  and 
succinct  scientific  resume  of  the  same. 

Secretary  Snodgrass  quietly  said  he  was  not  the 
least  alarmed  by  the  dire  threat  of  his  friend.  The 
science  of  the  report  would  take  care  of  itself. 
Let  the  threatened  review  be  made  by  all  means. 
It  might  aid,  but  could  not  destroy,  the  truth. 

With  a  few  remarks  by  Dr.  Gross,  confirming 
what  Dr.  Howland  and  Secretary  Snodgrass  had 
said  on  the  scientific  question  involved,  the  associ- 
ation dropped  the  subject  as  too  sour  for  further 
consumption  of  time,  and  at  the  president's  sug- 
gestion* that  they  had  enough  of  it. 

Several  new  members  were  elected,  and  thanks 
voted  to  Charles  Downing  for  interesting  books, 
by  him  donated  to  the  Society,  when  the  Society 
adjourned  to  meet  on  the  ist  Tuesday  in  August. 


EIDGINC^  vs,  SURFACE  PLANTING. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  all  market  garden- 
ers to  ridge  their  grounds  in  raising  beets,  turnips, 
caiTots,  etc.  So  it  was  with  our  ancestors  in 
raising  corn.  They  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
ridge  the  land  but  could  not  tell  why,  only  that 
they  could,  by  planting  across  the  ridges,  get  the 
rows  both  ways.  In  after  years,  "furrowing  out" 
was  resorted  to  as  the  best  way.  But  some  one 
did  not  like  this  way  and  he  invented  a  "marker  " 
He  observed,  as  many  of  us  have  to  our  loss,  that 
if  the  season  was  wet  and  backward,  his  corn  being 
below  the  surface,  water-soaked  and  rotted.  So  it 
is  with  wheat  if  sov/ed  on  uneven  ground.  That 
in  the  hollows  and  on  top  of  the  knolls  is  inferior 
to  that  on  even  or  level  ground.  Some  men,  too, 
in  planting  their  potatoes,  plow  a  deep  furrow  and 
drop  their  potatoes  in  the  bottom  of  it,  saying  that 
it  is  natural  for  the  tubers  to  grow  up,  and  if  plan- 
ted on  the  surface  they  would  all  grow  out  of  the- 
ground  and  be  sunburnt  ;  and  they  will  enumerate 
many  reasons  why  they  should  plow  a  ditch  in 
which  to  plant  their  potatoes.  But  the  practice  of 
ditching  for  potatoes  or  ridging  for  corn  or  root 
crops  I  do  not  like.  While  I  believe  it  all  right  to 
plow  a  furrow  in  marking  for  potatoes,  I  think  it 
best  to  fill  the  furrow  with 'the  hoe,  at  the  same 
time  mixing  in  some  well  rotted  stable  manure, 
making  the  hill  rich  and  mellow.  Then  drop  and 
cover  the  seed  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  my 
word  for  it  if  you  do  not  have  a  good  yield  the  fault 
will  not  be  in  the  planting.  I  have  always  observ- 
ed that  in  our  clayey  soils  of  Northern  Pennsylva- 
nia, if  a  crop  be  planted  above  the  surface  the  hills 
or  ridges  dries  out,  and  if  planted  below  the  sur- 
face the  crop  is  small  and  decidedly  inferior  to  those 
planted  on  the  surface. — Cor.  American  Farm 
Journal, 
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LOm  TABLE  TALK  ON  DAIllY  MATTERS. 

NO  XV. 

Wet  ftiKl  Dry  Duiry  Houscb. 

Various  suhslitutcs  have  been  used  for  the  old 
fashioned  spring  house,  the  oljjection  to  which  we 
mentioned  in  our  last.  The  building  of  a  dairy 
house  is  not  always  a  matter  of  choice  ;  where 
good  cold  running  water  can  be  obtained,  there 
the  house  will  usually  be  built,  which,  with  all  the 
difficulties  we  have  enumerated,  will  answer  for  the 
few  cows  usually  kept  on  the  farm,  and  the  very 
few  pounds  of  butter  usually  made  in  the  winter 
season,  but  which  is  seriously  deficient  in  the  mat- 
ter of  temperature,  or  rather  control  of  the  tem- 
perature, in  the  winter  season,  for  large  dairy  oper- 
ations, where  butter  is  the  principal  product,  and 
this  deficiency  has  led  Prof.  Wilkinson  and  others 
to  make  the  question  a  subject  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation, and  as  the  result  of  Prof.  Wilkinson's  la- 
bors, we  have  a  plan  for  a  cold  air  dairy,  in  which 
the  temperature  is  regulated  and  controlled  by 
means  of  subterranean  pipes,  the  v/hole  house 
well  ventilated  and  arranged,  so  that  the  farmer 
can  have  two  indispensable  buildings,  ice-house 
and  dairy  combined,  within  a  few  feet  of  his  kit- 
chen door,  without  the  long  and  ar-duous  tramp  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill  for  his  dairy  luxuries.  We  saw 
recently,  in  Howard  county,  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  Professor's  theory,  and  we  give  the  plan  be- 
low, after  referring  to  one  or  two  other  substitutes 
for  the  spring  house,  frequently  met  with  in  our 
section,  and  from  which  our  readers  can  make  such 
a  selection  as  their  location  may  require. 

AN  ICE  HOUSE  DAIRY. 

First.  There  is  the  ice  house  itself ;  shelves  to 
slide  up  and  down  may  be  arranged  along  the  sides 
of  the  building,  and  by  keeping  them  above  the 
ice,  lowering  as  the  ice  melts,  a  limited  quantity 
of  milk  and  butter  may  be  kept  good  and  firm  ; 
but  this  is  only  a  summer  dairy,  and  at  best  a  poor 
substitute  for  where  meat  and  vegetables  are  kept 
in  the  same  place,  and  straw  and  melting  ice  are 
around,  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  dairy  products  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
look  best  and  may  be  best  preserved. 

A  PUMP  HOUSE  DAIRY. 

Then  we  have  the  pump  house.  This  is  a  house 
a  few  feet  from  the  pump,  made  of  logs,  frame, 
brick  or  stone,  with  wooden  troughs  for  the  milk 
vessel  ;  these  troughs  receive  the  surplus  water 
from  the  pump  by  means  of  a  leader,  or  water  is 


pumped  into  them  at  certain  intervals,  or  what  is 
better,  a  pipe  is  sometimes  laid  from  the  water 
chamber  of  the  pump  stock  to  the  troughs,  and  as 
the  water  is  drawn  up  or  forced  up  into  the  stock, 
a  certain  portion  runs  through  the  pipe  into  the 
troughs,  and  where  the  pump  is  used  often  enough, 
a  fresh  supply  is  kept  running  in,  and  the  temper- 
ature kept  low  enough ;  the  surplus  water  may  es- 
cape from  a  notch  or  auger  hole  made  at  the  top 
of  the  trough,  where  it  is  desirable  to  lead  off  the 
water ;  but  the  attention  which  this  plan  requires 
is  a  strong  objection  to  it ;  the  breaking  down  of  the 
pump,  absence  of  the  family,  or  neglect  from  other 
sources,  woidd  make  the  standing  water  in  the 
trough  elevate  the  temperature,  and  more  or  less 
impair  both  quality  and  quantity  of  the  product. 
But  this  plan  is  far  superior  to  the  ice-house  dairy, 
as  we  know  several  in  operation  which  do  well  ; 
ice  may  be  put  into  the  troughs  to  still  further  re- 
duce the  temperature  and  prolong  the  period  for 
which  the  pump  water  may  remain  in  the  troughs. 
If  the  temperature  can  be  kept  at  55°  F.  in  or  near 
the  water,  it  will  answer. 

A  CELLAR  DAIRY, 
Next,  a  cool  cellar  is  sometimes  made  use  of  in 
several  of  the  Northern  States.  This  is  the  only 
dairy  house  used  in  the  summer  season,  and  when 
kept  clean  and  at  a  proper  temperature — never 
much  over  58°  F — without  danger  of  spoiling  the 
milk  or  impairing  its  excellence  by  the  articles 
usually  stored  in  cellars.  It  is  a  good  and  con- 
venient place,  but  requires  considerable  care  to 
keep  it  properly,  and  where  a  cellar  is  used,  the 
milk  should  be  set  in  shallow  tin  pans  not  over  4 
inches  thick,  that  all  the  cream  may  have  time  to 
rise  before  the  souring  of  the  milk. 

A  COLD  AIR  DAIRY. 

We  presume  most  of  our  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  theory,  that  by  the  introduction  of  cold 
air  into  a  dairy  room,  from  an  ice  house,  the  cool 
earth  or  other  source,  the  temperature  can  be  kept 
in  a  proper  condition  for  the  rising  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  cream,  making  of  buttei",  and  other 
processes  of  the  dairy,  but  we  suppose  few  have 
seen  the  plan  in  operation.  We  accidentally  came 
across  one  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Edward  Day  a  short 
time  ago,  and  describe  it  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers,  that,  from  all  the  plans  presented,  they 
may  find  something  to  suit  their  peculiar  situations, 
and  also  as  an  illustration  of  the  theory  referred 
to.  This  house  is  six  feet  wide,  eight  feet  long 
and  eleven  feet  deep,  reached  by  two  flights  of 
stairs,  and  built  beside  a  well,  say  forty  feet  deep. 
A  box  trough,  2  feet  wide  by  a  foot  high,  leads  the 
cold  air  from  the  well,  (eleven  feet  down),  to  the 
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bottom  of  the  dairy  house.  The  box  lies  in  a  hor- 
izontal position,  is  very  short,  only  the  distance 
from  well-wall  to  the  inside  of  the  dairy  house. 
It  was  dug  down  by  a  plumb  line,  floored  and  sided 
with  plain  boards  ;  the  distance  from  the  surface 
ground  to  the  plate  is  about  six  feet,  to  the  comb 
of  the  roof  about  ten.  This  part  above  ground  is 
loosely  sided  with  the  same  kind  of  boards,  and 
cost  but  a  few  dollars  in  labor  and  material  to  build 
the  whole  thing,  as  may  readily  be  seen  from  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  labor  done  and  ma- 
terial employed.  The  temperatures,  ascertained 
by  ourselves  with  a  double-sealed  bulb  thermome- 
ter, were  as  follows  : 

F. 

Bottom  of  dairy  house,  where  the  milk  stands,  54° 
Fresh  drawn  water  from  the  well,  -  -  52° 
Milk  standing  in  crocks,  -  -  -  55° 
The  54°  degrees  was  obtained  right  where  the 
cold  air  from  the  well  enters  the  house,  through 
the  box  trough.  These  figures  are  given  princi- 
pally for  the  benefit  of  our  investigating  readers, 
who  have  made  temperature,  as  it  relates  to  dairy 
operations,  a  study,  and  these  will  at  once  see  that 
the  above  temperatures  are  not  only  excellent,  but 
all  that  is  usually  secured  by  spring  water,  and  all 
this  within  a  few  feet  of  the  house  door.  To  those 
acquainted  with  temperatures,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add  that  the  butter  kept  in  this  house  was  hard, 
and  calculated  to  bear  long  transportation  to  mar- 
ket, without  diminution  of  its  excellent  qualities. 
So  far  as  ventillation  is  concerned,  a  lighted  match 
at  the  mouth  of  the  box  trough  showed  the  inward 
flow  of  the  cold  air  ;  the  warmer  rarified  air  of  the 
upper  strata,  in  the  open  top,  would  necessarily  in- 
duce motion  and  the  circuit  would  be  complete. 
So  far  as  the  superiority  of  circulation  and  ven- 
tillation by  pipes  and  valves  is  concerned  ;  so  far 
as  the  circulation  in  the  house  we  have  described 
is  deficient  in,  that  a  dense  and  impure  stratum  of 
air  would  settle  immovably  to  the  bottom,  we  leave 
these  points  of  objection  and  criticism  to  the  Pro- 
fessor, giving  above  as  a  working  exhibition  of  the 
theory  of  cold  air,  instead  of  cold  water,  for  a  dairy, 
especially  where  the  latter  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  as  offering  m.any  points  of  superiorty  to  other 
processes  without  water,  we  have  described  above, 
and  also  to  many  plans  and  houses  in  operation  in 
which  the  water  is  at  a  great  distance,  and  the 
house  too  cold  in  winter,  and  the  water  unreliable 
for  constant  success  in  butter  making. 

Sunflowers. — A  Southern  bee-keeper  claims 
the  sunflower  to  be  a  large  honey-producing  plant, 
and  recommends  the  pods,  after  the  seeds  are  taken 
out,  as  excellent  bee  feeders. 


DUTCH  BULBS. 

The  fall  of  the  year  is  the  proper  time  to  plant 
hyacinths,  tulips  and  crocuses,  which  are  the  chief 
roots  known  as  Dutch  bulbs.  In  Holland,  where 
they  seem  to  grow  to  greater  perfection  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  they  are  raised  in  a 
sort  of  black  soil,  reclaimed  by  draining  from  the 
sea.  This  is  something  similar  to  our  salt  marsh 
mud.  It  may  be  that  a  little  salt  mixed  with  a 
sandy  soil  would  benefit  these  roots  in  our  culture, 
but  this  is  a  mere  suggestion,  which,  as  the  lawyers 
say,  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 

in  regular  garden  experience  these  bulbs  are 
found  to  do  well  in  any  rich  garden  soil.  In  plant- 
ing they  are  set  about  two  inches  beneath  the  sur- 
face, with  a  little  litter  of  some  sort  thrown  over 
them  to  keep  them  from  being  drawn  out  by  the 
frost  in  the  winter  season.  The  named  kinds  are, 
as  a  general  thing,  much  the  handsomest,  and  then 
they  offer  one  a  better  chance  to  make  a  nice 
selection  of  various  colors  and  shades.  It  requires 
more  labor  to  keep  these  kinds  separate  and  to 
name  them  afterwards,  and  so  they  are  more  costly 
than  the  mixed  unnamed  kinds.  As  a  mere  matter 
of  quality,  the  unnamed  ones  are  generally  as  good 
as  those  v/hich  are  named,  that  is  those  which  are 
sold  as  first  quality  roots. 

The  growth  of  hyacinths  in  pots  and  glasses  of 
water  is  always  of  interest.  Few  things  give  more 
pleasure  in  the  floral  line  than  they  do.  The  best 
results  in  this  way  are  obtained  when  the  roots  are 
planted  early  in  the  fall,  and  set  in  as  cool  a  place 
as  possible,  so  as  to  give  time  to  the  roots  to  grow 
before  the  plants  are  introduced  to  warm  rooms. 
If  brought  into  these  warm  places  before  they 
have  time  to  root  well,  their  bloom  is  rather  small. 
Those  who  grow  them  for  forcing,  and  in  these 
days  of  winter  cut  flowers,  they  have  become  pop- 
ular with  florists  for  this  purpose,  the  best  results 
are  had  from  roots  set  singly  in  four  inch  pots  at 
this  season,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  sand  in  the 
open  ground.  If  not  put  into  too  great  a  heat 
when  taken  into  the  house  in  October  they  will 
flower  by  Christmas,  when  flowers  are  in  most  de- 
mand. Others  are  kept  in  the  pots  buried  in  sand 
in  cellars  or  sheds,  where  they  can  be  got  at  easily 
in  the  frosty  weather,  and  in  this  way  they  can  be 
had  to  flower  in  succession  all  through  the  winter. 

When  in  glasses  they  are  not  plunged,  of  course, 
but  it  is  usual  to  keep  them  some  time  in  cellars  or 
closets,  as  the  roots  always  grow  best  in  the  dark. 

Swedes  for  Sheep. — EngHsh  shepherds  rarely 
feed  ewes  Swedes  as  the  time  of  lambing  ap- 
proaches, because  they  produce  inflammation  and 
result  in  death  of  the  ewes. 
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CAN  ANTS  TALK? 

No  one  has  studied  the  habits  of  "our  six-legged 
rivals "  without  being  impressed  by  their  ability 
to  communicate  with  each  other,  and  the  wide 
range  of  intelligence  which  they  seem  to  able  to 
convey.  Information  of  common  danger  is  quickly 
spread  throughout  colonies  numbering  many  thous- 
ands, the  news  being  brought  by  perhaps  one  or 
two  spies.  Hitherto  their  mode  of  communication 
has  been  a  mystery,  the  most  plausible  hypothesis 
being  that  it  was  by  a  sort  of  fencing  with  their 
antennae.  Thus  an  ant  returning  from  a  foraging 
expedition  meets  another  outward  bound.  They 
stop,  strike  antennse  together  a  few  times,  then 
proceed,  No.  i  to  the  nest,  No.  2  setting  off  on  a 
new  course  and  going  straight  to  the  place  where 
No.  I  found  her  load.  It  would  now  appear  that 
the  striking  of  antennoe  is  merely  a  sort  of  .saluta- 
tion, as  two  neighbors  might  shake  hands,  while 
conversation  goes  on  by  other  means.  At  any  rate, 
according  to  the  report  of  Professor  Landois  to  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Prussian  Rhineland, 
they  are  provided  with  a  sounding  apparatus  re- 
sembling that  of  the  wasp.  To  have  implies  to 
use  ;  and  though  its  pitch  is  generally  inaudible 
to  human  ears,  its  range  of  tone  may  be  ample  for 
a  fully  developed  language.  We  say  "generally 
inaudible,"  notwithstanding  Professor  Landois'  be- 
lief that  it  is  always  so,  having  more  than  once  no- 
ticed a  faint  strident,  hissing  sound  proceeding 
from  columns  of  large  ants  when  annoyed.  The 
next  thing  in  order  is  an  apparatus  for  making  in- 
audible sounds  audible,  as  invisible  rays  are  made 
luminous  ;  then  some  enterprising  student  may  give 
us  a  comparative  grammar  of  formic  idioms. — Sci- 
entijic  American, 

Sow  Your  Own  Seeds. — Set  out  the  very  best 
specimens  of  beets,  turnips,  cabbage,  carrots,  and 
other  vegetables  early  in  the  spring,  to  perfect 
their  seeds  for  the  next  season's  planting.  Many 
dimes  may  be  thus  saved  by  a  litttle  care  on  the 
part  of  our  readers.  As  a  rule  it  is  best  to  select 
the  seed-plants  in  the  autumn,  and  preserve  them 
in  a  separate  place  until  the  time  arrives  to  set 
them.  The  most  perfect  specimens  should  always 
be  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  by  so  doing  the 
variety,  under  good  culture,  will  tend  to  improve. 
Occasionally  it  may  be  well  to  import  seed  from 
distant  localities,  but  with  the  proper  care  most 
seeds  may  be  home  raised  to  better  advantage, 
and  of  a  quality  equal  to  any  in  the  market.  Seed- 
men's  seeds  are  frequently  better  than  home-raised, 
because  this  care  in  selecting  and  propagating  is 
more  frequently  given. — Pcninstdar  News. 


Science  Made  Easy. 

We  extract  from  an  article  with  this  heading,  a 
few  paragraphs  explanatory  of  Chemical  terms, 
which  will  be  useful  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
not  chemists.  "A  great  number  of  substances, 
such  as  fats  (tallow,  lard,  butter,  etc.)  woody  fiber, 
straw,  sugar,  etc.,  are  mainly  made  up  of  Carbon, 
Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen.  These  are  sometimes, 
for  short,  called  Carbo-IIydrates.'*  The  principal 
ones  we  have  to  do  with  in  farming,  and  gardening, 
and  feeding  animals  are  : 

Carbo-Hydrates  : 

Oils,  Butter,  Starch,  Fats,  Woody  Fiber  (or  Cel- 
lulose), Gum,  TalloM^  Sugar. 

The  above  substances  contain  little  or  no  nitro- 
gen in  their  pure  state,  and  they  are  in  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  often  called  either  Carbo-Hydrates,  or 
non-nitrogenous  substances. 

There  is  another  class  in  v.^hich  Nitrogen  is  an 
essential  part,  such  as  lean  flesh,  or  muscle,  curd  of 
milk,  albumen  or  white  of  egg,  etc.  As  Albumen 
is  well  known,  and  is  found  in  many  other  things 
as  well  as  in  the  white  of  eggs,  those  substances 
which  contain  nitrogen  largely  are  called  Albumi- 
noids.   Here  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the 

Albuminoids  : 
White  of  Eggs,  or  Albumen  ;  Gelatine,  or  Glue  ; 
Curd  of  Milk,  or  Caseine  ;  Gluten  of  Grain,  or 
Muscle,  or  Lean  Meat;  "Wheat  Gum;  "  Vegetable- 
Fibrine. 


Cheap  Vinegar. — Take  a  quantity  of  common 
Irish  potatoes,  wash  them  until  they  are  thoroughly 
clean,  place  them  in  a  large  vessel  and  boil  them 
until  done.  Drain  off  carefully  the  water  that  they 
were  cooked  in,  straining  it,  if  necessary,  in  order 
to  remove  every  particle  of  the  potato.  Then  put 
this  potato-water  in  a  jug  or  keg,  which  set  near 
the  stove,  or  in  some  place  where  it  will  be  kept 
warm,  and  add  one  pound  of  sugar  to  about  two 
and  one-half  gallons  of  the  water,  some  hop  yeast, 
or  a  small  portion  of  whisky.  Let  it  stand  three 
or  four  weeks,  and  you  will  have  excellent  vinegar, 
at  a  cost  of  six  or  seven  cents  per  gallon. — Journal 
of  Chemistry. 

Horses  Feet  in  Summer. — To  prevent  horses 
feet  from  scaling  or  cracking  in  summer,  and  en« 
abling  the  shoes  to  be  carried  a  longer  time  with- 
out injury,  the  French  practice  is  to  coat  the  hoofs 
once  a  week  with  an  ointment  composed,  of  equal 
proportions  of  soft  fat,  yellow  wax,  linseed  oil, 
Venice  turpentine  and  Norway  tar  ;  the  wax  is 
melted  separately  before  mixing. 
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Live  Stock  Megister. 


COLT  BREAKING. 

During  the  last  two  months  we  have  been  stop- 
ping on  a  farm  some  five  miles  from  town,  and  have 
had  occasion  to  break  four  different  horses  to  the 
saddle — the  last  one  a  wild  colt.  It  is  a  little 
risky,  unless  one  takes  every  advantage  of  the 
horse,  instead  of  being  taken  advantage  of  by  him. 
The  nature  of  the  horse  we  have  made  a  practical 
study  for  many  years.  If  only  one  side  of  a  horse 
is  trained,  he  will  be  as  wild  on  the  other  side  as 
though  he  never  knew  training.  If  you  gentle 
three  of  his  legs  and  neglect  the  other  one,  don't 
take  hold  of  the  uneducated  leg  too  confidently. 
Eveiy  motion,  every  word  that  you  wish  the  horse 
to  know  or  be  familiar  with,  must  be  gently  but 
firmly.  Get  the  horse's  confidence  first,  then  keep 
his  confidence  with  kindness  and  consistent  treat- 
ment;  and  remember  that  the  horse  knows  what 
he  learns,  good  or  bad,  and  no  more,  and  he  re- 
members every  trick,  good  or  bad,  also,  that  he 
learns.  It  is  easier  to  educate  a  green  colt  than 
to  break  an  old  horse  of  bad  faults. — California 
Agriculturist. 


YOUNG  STOCK  WITH  COWS. 

Calves  and  yearlings  that  have  not  been  so  thor- 
oughly weaned  as  to  forget  the  cows,  should  never 
be  allowed  to  run  in  pasture  amongst  them.  We 
have  lately  had  a  little  experience  in  this  matter. 
Some  young  stock  were  turned  among  cows  that 
we  are  milking,  and  among  them  happened  to  be 
some  yearlings  belonging  to  the  cows.  Although 
the  cows  had  young  calves,  they  recognized  their 
own,  and  by  licking  and  mooing  about  them,  got 
the  animals  to  sucking.  As  soon  as  we  found  it 
out  the  young  stock  were  removed,  but  the  cows 
held  up  their  milk,  disliked  to  be  milked,  and 
acted  mean  in  every  way.  Before  the  young  cattle 
had  access  to  them  they  were  models  of  kindness 
and'  content.  The  result  is,  they  persist  in  bad 
behavior,  and  the  milk  has  depreciated  in  quantity 
and  quality,  although  they  have  good  feec^  find 
treatment. — California  Agriculturist. 


Why  Cattle  Require  Salt. 

We  know  why  the  animal  craves  salt,  and  why 
it  ultimately  falls  into  disease  if  salt  is  for  a  time 
withheld.  Upwards  of  half  the  saline  matter  of 
the  blood,  (57  per  cent.),  consists  of  common  salt ; 
and  as  this  is  partly  discharged  every  day  through 
the  skin  and  kidneys,  the  necessity  of  continued 
supplies  of  it  to  the  body  becomes  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. The  bile  also  contains  soda  as  a  special 
and  indispensable  constituent,  and  so  do  all  the 
cartilages  of  the  body.  Therefore,  if  the  supply 
of  salt  be  stinted,  neither  will  the  bile  be  able 
properly  to  assist  the  digestion,  nor  the  cartilages 
be  built  up  again  as  they  naturally  waste. 

And  when  we  consider  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  with- 
out salt  man  would  miserably  perish ;  as  among 
horrible  punishments  entailing  certain  death,  that 
of  feeding  culprits  on  saltless  food  is  said  to  have 
prevailed  in  barbarous  times,  we  may  become  par- 
tially convinced,  at  least,  of  the  necessity  of  feed- 
ing salt  to  our  stock — that  it  is  one  of  the  neces- 
saries as  well  as  one  of  the  luxuries  of  life  for  man 
and  beast ;  and  it  should  be  profusely  provided  at 
short  intervals,  in  proper  places,  if  it  cannot  be 
kept  by  them  continually,  so  that  each  and  every 
animal  may  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  nature. 
Then  it  shall  not  be  said  of  us,  that  while  our 
pudding  is  well  seasoned  and  salted,  our  stock  are 
allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  the  same  ingredient, 
which  is  as  truly  necessary  for  their  food  as  for 
o\xx%.--  Frof.  Johnson. 


FEEDING  SHORT-HORNS. 

In  a  recent  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  English 
breeders  on  the  management  of  short-horn  cattle, 
the  chairman  said  : — "  One  great  fault  in  short-horn 
feeding  has  been  that  they  had  looked  too  much  to 
beef  and  too  little  to  milk.  He  had  been  grieved 
to  see  a  short-horn  heifer  unable  to  bring  up  her 
calf,  and  to  require  an  inferior  animal  to  be  used. 
Mr.  Thomas  Bates  and  other  breeders  used  to 
boast  about  the  milk  as  well  as  beef-producing 
qualities  of  their  animals,  but  this  was  not  so  now. 
The  object  of  early  short-horns  was  not  to  have 
fashionable  herds,  but  animals  in  the  best  condi- 
tion ;  the  miners  and  well  paid  artizans  would  not 
buy  those  great  lumps  of  fat,  but  as  prime  mutton 
and  beef  as  could  be  had.  What  the  farmer  now 
wanted  was  the  class  of  stock  fit  to  bring  into  the 
market  as  early  as  possible,  and  which  would  bring 
the  greatest  profit.  What  was  wanted  was  to  pro- 
duce two-year  old  bullocks  as  prime  as  they  fgr- 
merly  were  at  four  years," 
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To  Subscribers  in  Arrears. 

With  this  number  we  send  out  bills  to  our  sub- 
scribers who  have  not  remitted  for  the  present  year. 
There  are  also  a  few  who  are  still  further  in  arrear? 
who  will  receive  bills,  to  which  we  would  call 
their  special  attention  and  prompt  action.  Our 
advertised  terms  are  in  advance,  but  in  many  cases 
we  are  not  exacting,  and  therefore  hope  our  friends 
will  see  the  justice  of  making  prompt  remittance. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  7(>e  have  prepaid  the 
postage  Qn  the  Farmer  since  the  new  law  went  into 
effect,  which,  on  our  larj::^e  edition,  is  a  considera- 
]j]e  iteni, 


Maryland  State  Agricultural  aud  Mechanical 
Association. 

This  society  will  hold  its  seventh  annual  fair 
at  their  fair  grounds,  Pimlico,  near  Baltimore,  to 
commence  on  Tuesday,  September  14th,  1875,  and 
continue  four  days.  • 

The  premium  lists  are  extensive,  and  the  pre- 
miums are  liberal.  There  will  be  on  each  of  the 
last  three  days,  trials  of  speed,  including  trotting, 
running  and  a  grand  steeple  chase.  In  all,  there 
will  be  six  trials  of  speed,  for  which  $-1,300  are  of- 
fered in  premiums. 

The  improvements  of  the  track  by  the  jockey 
club,  and  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  &c.,  by  the 
society  ;  the  improved  facilities  of  reaching  the 
grounds,  the  unusual  zeal  of  the  president,  officers 
and  members,  with  the  evidently  lately  added  in- 
terest in  its  welfare,  which  has  marked  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  society,  are  hopeful  evidences  that 
the  next  fair  will  be  highly  successful,  and  that  the 
great  number  of  exhibitors  will  not  be  disappointed 
by  finding  only  a  limited  number  of  spectators  to 
appreciate  their  fine  stock,  or  the  evidences  of  their 
skill  or  industry. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  great  out-pouring  of 
the  people  of  Maryland  on  this  occasion,  inasmuch 
as  we  look  upon  this  institution  as  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  and 
of  great  value  pecuniarily  to  Baltimore  ;  hence  it 
should  be  patronized  and  warmly  sustained  by  all 
classes  of  the  town  as  well  as  of  the  country. 

Gov.  Gilbert  C.  Walker,  of  Virginia,  has  acccp- 
ted  the  invitation  of  the  society  to  deliver  the  an- 
nual address  at  the  September  'exhibition  at  Pim- 
lico.  The  reputation-  of  this  gentleman,  as  one  of 
Virginia's  best  orators,  will  add  much  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  occasion.' 


Specimen  Copies, — Parties  writing  for  speci- 
men copies  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  will  please 
enclose  a  three  cent  stamp,  as  we  are  compelled  to 
prepay  postage  in  accordance  with  the  new  law. 
There  are  a  large  number  sent  out,  which  makes  it 
a  considerable  item  of  expense. 


To  Postmasters  aud  others. — A  liberal  dis- 
count will  be  allowed  Postmasters  and  others  who 
will  interest  themselves  in  receiving  subscribers. 
Where  five  or  more  subscriptions  are  sent,  they 
will  be  furnished  at  $1  each,  we  paying  the  postage. 
Specimen  copies  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  de- 
sire to  solicit  subscriptions. 

Rub  the  buckwheat  cake  griddle  with  half  a 
turnip,  to  make  the  cakes  come  off  liicely.  This 
is  better  than  fat. 
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Maryland  Aj?ricultiiral  Collegre— Election  of 
a  President— Wm.  H.  Parker, 

The  trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Col- 
lege held  a  meeting  on  July  15  th,  in  this  city, 
which  was  attended  by  the  following  trustees : 

James  T.  Earle,  of  Queen  Anne's  county  ;  John 
F.  Lee,  of  Prince  George's  county  ;  Ezra  Whit- 
man, of  Baltimore  ;  J.  Howard  McHenry,  of  Bal- 
timore county  ;  E.  L.  F.  Hardcastle,  of  Talbot 
county  ;  Chas.  B.  Calvert,  of  Prince  George's 
county,  and  Allen  E.  Dodge,  of  Washington,  D,  C, 
on  the  part  of  the  stockholders  ;  John  Lee  Carroll, 
Prof.  M.  A.  Newell  and  Dr.  Samuel  Kepler,  on  the 
part  of  the  State.  Jas.  T.  Earle  presided,  and  J. 
Ploward  McHenry,  Secretary. 

Gen.  Samuel  Jones,  late  President,  having  de- 
clined a  re-election,  William  H.  Parker,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  College,  was  selected 
as  President  of  the  Faculty.  This  gentleman  grad- 
uated at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1848,  with  honors, 
and  after  several  years  of  promiscuous  service, 
was  appointed,  in  1853,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, which  position  he  occupied  until  1857,  when 
he  was  ordered  to  sea  ;  when,  on  his  return,  he 
was  again  installed  in  his  old  position  as  Assistant 
Professor.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war  he 
resigned  his  commission  and  accepted  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Confederate  Navy,  and  was  soon  after 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Confederate 
Naval  Academy,  which  he  organized  and  put  in 
successful  operation,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
had  some  seventy  students  and  fifteen  professors 
under  him.  After  the  Confederacy  went  under, 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  for  eight  years  commanded 
one  of  their  largest  steamers,  which  service  he  re- 
signed in  the  year  1873,  and  more  recently  was 
engaged  in  the  qualifying  of  young  men  for  en- 
trance into  the  Naval  Academy  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  said  to  be  eminently  qualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  position  which  has  been 
assigned  him  by  the  trustees.  His  text-books  are- 
still  authorities,  his  surveys  in  the  Pacific  since  the 
war  have  been  highly  commended,  and  with  his  fine 
education  and  peculiar  giftSj  we  have  no  doubt  he 
will  bring  our  Maryland  College  up  to  a  high 
standard  of  excellence. 

The  new  President,  upon  his  election,  was  au- 
thorized, in  connection  with  the  executive  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Allen  E.  Dodge,  Ezra  Whitman 
and  Charles  B.  Calvert,  to  appoint  a  competent 
faculty  and  prepare  a  curriculum  and  plan  for  the 
future  Qonducting  of  the  College,  the  Si§ff>f  to  be 


submitted  at  the  next  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  to  be  held  on  the  15th  Septem- 
ber, for  their  approval  and  concurrence., 

A  report  of  the  executive  committee  was  submit- 
ted, showing  the  financial  cendition  of  the  College. 
The  indebtedness  of  the  institution  is  $10,000,  and 
the  committee  recommend  that  the  State  appropria- 
tion of  $6;ooo,  due  next  February,  be  applied  to  a 
reduction  of  the  same. 

The  report  stated  that  the  income  of  the  College, 
derived  from  its  endowment,  with  the  State  appro- 
priation of  this  year,  would  be  sufficient  to  defray 
current  expenses,  without  taking  into  account  any 
income  to  be  dei-ived  from  students.  It  was  pro- 
dosed  to  engage  distinguished  professors  during 
the  year  to  deliver  lectures  on  special  agricultural 
subjects  before  the  students. 

Lexington  Dead. — On  the  ist  of  July  this  fa- 
mous race  horse  and  sire  died  at  Woodburn,  Ken- 
tucky. His  achievements  and  the  successes  of  his 
get  on  the  turf,  are  probably  not  surpassed  by  any 
horse  of  the  age.  He  was  foaled  in  1850,  and  in 
1855  withdrawn  from  the  turf;  was  then  purchased 
by  Robert  A.  Alexander,  of  Kentucky,  from  Ten 
Broeck,  for  $15,000.  Ridiculed  for  paying  such 
an  extraordinary  price,  he  replied,  "  that  the  day 
would  come  when  he  would  sell  one  offspring  of 
the  horse  they  despised  for  more  money  than  he 
had  paid  for  him."  When,  a  few  years  ago,  Lex- 
ington's son  Norfolk  won  the  two  stakes  for  three- 
year-olds,  at  St.  Louis,  in  May,  1864,  and  the  colt's 
price  was  asked  by  Theodore  Winters,  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Alexander  replied,  "  nothing  less  than 
$15,001."  The  price  was  given,  and  the  Ken= 
tucky  breeder  was  enabled  to  congratulate  himself. 
Since  that  time  another  son  of  Lexington,  named 
Kentucky,  has  been  sold  for  $40,000,  and  double 
that  amount  would  not  have  purchased  Tom  Bow- 
ling, the  greatest  of  his  progeny. 

Sales  of  Land  in  Talbot  County,  Mary- 
land.— According  to  a  list  of  land  sales  furnished 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Mancha,  real  estate  agent  at  Easton, 
there  have  been  more  farms  sold  in  that  county,  in 
the  past  ten  months,  than  has  been  sold  in  that 
many  years  previous.  The  number  of  farms  sold 
is  41,  aggregating  5,138  acres — prices  ranging  from 
$700  to  $33,000 — total  paid  $178,910."  Of  the 
purchasers,  15  are  from  Pennsylvania,  12  from  New 
York,  5  from  Ohio,  2  ftom  Connecticut,  2  from 
Canada,  i  from  Kansas,  i  from  Mississippi,  i  from 
Michigan,  i  from  New  Jersey,  and  i  from  Mon- 
tana Territory.  

Cement  for  sealing  fruit  cans  is  made  pf  rosij:^ 
one  pound,  tallow  one  ounce. 
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WHY  GO  WEST? 

Tn  n  foinicr  number  of  the  Farmer,  \vc  wrote  at 
some  IcngLh  in  support  of  the  idea  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  English  emigrants,  when  they  arrive  in 
this  country,  especially  those  reared  to  rural  pur- 
suits, would  be  infinitely  better  off  to  settle  in  the 
Atlantic  States  than  to  go  West,  whether .  to  well 
settled,  older  districts  of  Western  Slates  or  to  the 
frontier.  We  gave  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for 
what  we  recommended. 

We  find  in  the  last  report  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Agricultural  Society,  an  article  on  "  Ncio 
Jersey  as  covipared  7uilh  the  IVesi  for  Foreign  Euii- 
granis"  by  Charles  K.  Landis,  Esq.,  of  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  from  which  we  might  extract,  largely,  matter 
that  would  be  useful  to  all  our  readers,  but  are 
compelled  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  arbitrary 
bounds  of  our  space, 

Mr.'  Landis  has  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  what  we  give  in  his 
own  language,  and  cordially  invite  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  it. 

The  deduction  that  every  intelligent  reader  will 
draw,  cannot  but  be  convincing  and  fully  corrob- 
eratory  of  the  ground  that  wc  have  previously 
taken, 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 

"  I  will  now  give  some  practical  statistics  of  the 
amount  and  value  of  productions  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West,  as  effecting  the  farn)er,  gardener  and 
fruit  grower. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1S73,  in  t^ie  West,  including  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  ?JL'])raska,  the 
average  yield  and  value  of  cereals  and  potatoes 
are  as  follows  : 

Ind.Corn.  Wheat.  Rye 
Bushels  per  acre,  30 


Value  per  bush.  $0.37 
Value  per  acre,  11.22 

Barley. 
Bushels  per  acre,  23.5 
Value  per  bush.  $1.10 
Value  per  acre,  20.68 


Wheat 

13-9 
$4.10 

14-45 
Buckwheat. 
12.0 
$0.88 
10.20 


14.9 
$1.04 
9.08 


Oats. 

30.2 
$0.61 
9.09 

Potatoes. 

63.6- 
$0.87 
5533 


Whereas,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the 
average  yield  and  value  of  the  san\e  crops  in  New 
Jersey  was  as  follows  : 

Ind.Corn.  Wheat.  Rye 
l)Ushels  per  acre,  36 


Value  per  bush. 
Value  per  acre, 


$0.62 
22.32 

Barley, 
liushels  per  acre,  24. 
Value  per  bush.  $r.io 
Value  per  atve,  26.40 


Wheat 
16.2 
$1.65 
26.73 

Buckwheat 

16.5 
$0.96 
15.S4 


14  I 

$0.85 
12.98 


Oats. 

26.5 
$0.49 
12.9S 

Potatoes. 

90. 
$0.67 
60.30 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  value  per  acre  of 
the  above  named  crops  in  New  Jersey^  exceeds  the 
value  per  acre  of  the  same  products  in  the  West 
by  the  following  sums  : 

Excess  of  annual  production  per  acre  in  New 
Jersey  over  the  West  : — Indian  Corn,  $11.10  ; 
Wheat,  $12.28  ;  Rye,  $3.90  ;  Oats,  $3.89  ;  Barley, 
$5.72  ;  Buckwheat,  $5.64  ;  Potatoes,  $4.97. 

Taking  the  above  sums  in  excess  as  annual  in- 
terests at  6  per  cent.,  on  actual  capital,  it  will  fur- 
ther be  seen  that  the  virtual  value  of  an  acre  of 
land  in  New  Jersey,  over  and  above  the  value  of 
the  same  area  "  out  W^st,"  for  raising  the  different 
products  named,  is  as  follows  : 

Excess  of  value  of  an  acre  of  land  in  New  Jer- 
sey over  the  West,  for  raising  the  following  pro- 
ducts :— Indian  Corn,  $185.00;  Wheat,  204.66; 
Rye,  $65.00;  Oats,  $64.83  ;  Barley,  $5.72  ;  Buck- 
wheat, $5,64  ;  Potatoes,  $4.97. 

Potatoes,  the  past  year,  were  exceptionally  high 
in  the  West,  but  let  it  have  the  benefit. 

Finally,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  averai^e  excit^i  of 
the  value  of  land  in  New  Jersey  over  the  West, 
for  raising  all  of  the  above  named  products  to- 
gether, is  the  sum  of  $76.55  per  acre. 

New  Jersey  is  very  favorably  surrounded  Ijy 
great  markets,  but  no  more  favorably  situated  in 
this  regard,  than  many  portions  of  Maryland,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Virginia  and  other  States. 
We  would  that  the  data  presented  in  the  above 
could  be  intelligibly  placed  before  emigrants  who 
are  small  farmers  and  gardeners,  as  they  land  on 
our  shore  ;  that  they  might  locate  where  all  sur- 
rounding circumstances  will  be  more  conducive  to 
their  interests  and  happiness  than  the  West. 


Tl-IK      MkADQUARTERS     01-     THE  N.VriONAL 

Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  have  been 
removed  from  "Washington,  D.  C.  to  Louisville, 
Ky.  The  official  report  of  the  Secretary  shows 
the  Order  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  there 
being  23,500  subordinate  lodges,  with  a  member- 
ship of  $1,500,000.  The  Order  has  $69,000  in- 
vested in  Government  bonds,  and  $19,000  on 
deposit  in  New  York. 

Address  ov  James  Alfred  Pearce,  Escj. — 
We  are  sure  our  readers  will  pardon  us  for  the 
space  we  occupy  in  the  present  number  with  the 
very  neat  and  appropriate  address,  delivered  re-* 
cently  liefore  the  Kent  County  Agricidlural  Clul), 
hy  one  of  old  Kent's  gifted  sons. 

The  attcntioji  of  Farniei'ls  and  Gardenor.s  is  call(!(l 
to  tlic  a.<lvcrti.s(.nnent  of  roruvhin  (Jnano  of  Jlobson, 
llurtado  Co.,  Now  Yorlt,  and  the  reduclion  in  price 
to  f  00  per  ton  currency,  instead  of  gold,  q.  diflorcnce 
of  ucarly  IS  ])cr  cent. 
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THE  PEAOII  CROP. 

The  indications  are  that  the  crop  of  the  present 
season  will  exceed,  by  far,  any  crop  ever  realized 
in  this  country.  And  the  producers  are  energeti- 
cally at  work  to  provide  facilities  for  speedy  trans- 
portation of  their  crops  to  all  pai-ts  of  this  country, 
as  well  as  to  Europe — the  various  railroads  and 
steamboat  lines  coiwiecting  with  the  great  peach 
producing  latitude,  are  being  consulted  and  ar- 
ranged with  to  transport  the  millions  of  baskets  to 
remote  points  and  at  reasonable  rates.  Particular 
care  is  being  exercised  to  provide  cars  so  arranged 
as  to  prevent  bruising  the  fruit. 

The  estimate  of  the  crop  in  the  counties  along 
the  Delaware  Branch  Railroad,  is  4,513,000  bas- 
kets, while  the  largest  crop  produced  in  any  former 
season  in  the  same  section  was  2,211,500  baskets. 
Along  the  roads  connecting  with  . the  Delaware 
Raih-oad,  it  is  estimated  that  the  crop  will  amount 
to  1,928,000  baskets,  mal^ng  a  total  of  6,441,000 
baskets,  which  is  more  than  treble  the  amount  pro- 
duced in  any  previous  year.  In  fact  the  Peach 
Growers'  Convention,  which  met  June  25th,  esti- 
mated the  crop  at  near  10,000,000  of  baskets.  Be- 
sides this,  the  peach  crop  in  New  Jersey,  and  in 
sections  which  have  not  shipped  any  great -quantity 
in  past  years,  promise  an  extraordinary  harvest. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Peach  Growers'  Convention, 
held  July  17th,  at  Middletown,  Delaware,  the 
committee  appointed  to  visit  Baltimore,  and  confer* 
with  the  officials  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company  as  to  tariff  and  time  over  that  road 
to  Western  cities,  made  a  report.  The  committee 
had  conferred  with  Mr.  Sharp,  master  of  transpor- 
tation, who  had  exhibited  to  them  the  cars  which 
the  company  had  prepared.  The  cars  were  well 
ventilated,  but  smaller  than  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington and  Baltimore  cars,  holding  only  456  bas- 
kets, or  14,000,  one-eighth  less  than  those  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore.  The 
company  declined  to  take  'less  then  $224  per  car 
to  Cincinnati,  as  the  cost  of  the  construction  of 
the  cars  and  the  rapid  rate  of  speed,  they  could 
not,  in  justice  to  themselves,  charge  a  less  rate. 
The  cost  from  Baltimore  to  Middletown,  the  com- 
mittee stated,  would  be  $36.10,  making  a  total 
tariff  of  $260  a  car  to  Cincinnati.  The  trains 
would  leave  Middletown  at  7  o'clock  P.  M,,  and 
arrive  in  Baltimore  at  I  o'clock  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  in  Cincinnati  at  I  o'clock  P.  M.,  Louis- 
ville and  Indianapolis  at  6  o'clock  P.  M.  second 
day. 

The  convention,  after  discussion,  accepted  the 
report  of  the  com.mittee,  and  enough  cars  were 


guaraiiteed  to  make  a  daily  train  over  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  go 
to  Philadelphia  and  confer  w^ith  the  American 
Steamship  Company,  relative  to  the  fitting  out  of 
their  vessels  with  refrigei-ators,  for  the  shipment  of 
peaches  to  Liverpool,  reported  that  they  had  called 
upon  the  authorities  of  the  company,  and  they  fa- 
vored the  project.  The  company  would  allow  the 
growers  to  fit  up  the  steerage  forward  cabin  with 
their  refrigerators,  which  can  be  done  with  $500 
for  each  vessel.  This  portion  of  the  ship  would 
hold  25,000  or  30,000  baskets,  and  a  compartment 
immediately  underneath  could  be  jStted  up,  which 
would  carry  6,000  additional.  ^  The  company 
would  charge  the  growers  for  the  shijiment  of  this 
amounfof  fruit  to  Liverpool  about  $2,000,  and  give 
them  the  privilege  of  sending  out  an  agent  free  of 
charge  with  each  consignment.  The  officials  sta- 
ted that  a  mean  teraperatui-e  of  50°  was  always 
kept  at  sea,  and  that  the  cost  of  ice  would,  for  this 
reason,  be  less. 

The  convention  accepted  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  added,  H.  N.  Willetts  to  it,  and  they 
were  instructed  to  go  to  Philadelphia  and  have  a 
further  conference  with  the  company,  afid  to  report 
to  the  next  meeting  the  cost  and  probable  risk  of 
the  venture.  The  growers  looked  Vv'ith  much  favor 
upon  the  proposition  of  the  steamship  company, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  European  route  via  Liver- 
pool is  quite  flattering. 

The  freezing  establishment,  commenced  at  Mid- 
dletown, is  being  rapidly  pushed  forward,  and  will 
be  completed  in  about  four  weeks. 

The  growers  and  shippers  of  the  peninsula  have, 
up  to  the  present  time,  contracted  for  the  use  of 
1,150  cars  for  the  shipinent  of  fruit  to  New  York, 
and  some  have  also  been  contracted  for  for  Phila- 
delphia, and  provis'ion  for  shipment  over  other 
roads  has  been  provided  for,  so  that  it  is  probable 
that  at  least  1,400  cars  are  already  engaged. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  expense  of  transporting 
peaches  to  the  large  Western  cities,  under  arrange- 
ment, v/ill  range  from  50  to  85  cents  a  box,  and,  as 
the  W^estern  peach  crop  is  almost  an  entire  failure, 
it  is  considered  that  the  enterprize  will  be  a  paying 
one  to  our  peach  growers.  The  prices  at  which 
they  can  be  disposed  of  to  consumers  in  the  Wes- 
tern cities  will  be  such  as  to  induce  a  large  and 
lucrative  trade — profitable  to  the  producer  and  a 
blessing  to  the  consumer. 

To  each  bowl  of  starch,  before  boiling,  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts.  Articles  prepared 
with  this  will  be  stiffer  and,  in  a  measure,  fire- 
proof. 
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THE  CROP  OF  PEACHES. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  reports  which  reached 
us  a  while  ago,  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  peach 
crop,  and  the  destruction  which  had  been  wrought 
by  the  inclement  weather  at  the  blossoming  period, 
the  supply  of  fruit  from  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
Southern  New  Jersey,  the  great  peach-producing 
regions,  will,  without  doubt,  be  unprecedently 
large,  reaching  between  6,000,000  and  8,000,000 
baskets,  or  double  the  number  ever  gathered  in 
Delaware  and  Maryland.  This  great  increase  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  year  as  many  as  a  million 
fresh  trees  have  come  into  bearing,  while  the  yield 
is  so  abundant  that  every  tree  vrill,  it  is  supposed, 
average  a  basket  more  than  usual.  The  crop  will 
flow  into  the  market  during  the  three  months  fol- 
lowing about  the  middle  of  July,  and  beyond  any 
former  experience,  peaches  will  be  plentiful.  The 
trouble  with  the  peach  growers  now  is  how  they 
may  profit  by  this  abundance,  there  being  great 
likelihood  that  the  market  will  be  overstocked. 
Meetings  have  been  held  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  making  the  crop  a  remunerative  one,  and 
the  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  that,  as  the  hith- 
erto existing  markets  will  be  insufficient  to  provide 
an  outlet  for  their  product,  new  markets  must  be 
sought  this  year,  Contracts  have  already  been  en- 
tered into  with  a  number  of  peach-cannig  firms  to 
furnish  at  $2  25  the  same  quantity  that  last  year 
was  paid  $3  50  for.  One  important  item  may  be 
mentioned  which  may  have  some  effect  upon  the 
market.  A  new  process  of  freezing  fruit  is  said  to 
have  been  devised,  and  a  committee  is  anxiously 
watching  its  experimental  operations  in  New  York. 
By  means  of  this  system,  fruit  may  be  kept  in  a 
perfect  state  for  any  length  of  time,  and  if  it  were 
jjossible  to  transport  the  fruit  uninjured  across  the 
Atlantic,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  country  might 
be  relieved  of  its  surplus  stock  at  remunerative 
prices.  Some  plan  of  this  sort,  to  extend  the  sup- 
ply over  a  greater  length  of  time,  would  naturally 
maintain  prices  somewhat ;  we  must,  however,  see 
it  in  operation  to  be  assured  of  its  success.  A 
resolution  of  the  Delaware  Fruit  Growers'  Associ- 
ation, with  a  view  to  keeping  up  fair  prices,  advo- 
cates a  large  reduction  in  freights,  the  opening  of 
new  markets,  and  the  shipping  of  only  choice  fruit. 

The  large  supply  of  fruit  will  entail  for  its  ship- 
ment an  immense  number  of  packages,  and  as 
many  as  1,000,000  new  baskets  and  500,000  crates, 
it  is  estimated,  will  be  required.  These  are  being 
made  at  Middletown  and  other  places  in  the  State 
of  Delaware,  at  the  rate  of  15,000  baskets  per  day, 
and  costing  from  iic.  to  15c.  each.  Prices  for 
freight  have  not  as  yet  been  agreed  on,  nor  have 


the  receivers  arrived  at  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
rates  at  which  they  will  be  enabled  to  sell.  The 
price  will  depend  more  upon^  the  quantity  of  the 
daily  supply  than  upon  the  general  average  of  the 
crop.  Besides  this,  the  state  of  the  weather  during 
shipment  and  at  the  time  of  arrival,  will  exercise 
a  considerable  influence,  as  a  few  hours  of  warm, 
wet  weather  will  ruin  a  whole  sliipment. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  opening  a 
route  on  the  North  Pennsylvania,  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley and  other  roads,  via  Binghamton,  to  Albany  and 
Boston,  which,  it  is  thought,  will  greatly  relieve 
the  New  York  market.  •  Likewise,  fruit  cars  will 
run  to  Pittsburg,  Harrisburg,  Reading  and  other 
points  in  Pennsylvania.  The  cheapness  and  plen- 
tifulness  of  peaches  will,  no  doubt,  be  conducive 
to  the  public  health.  They  are  a  most  wholesome 
fruit,  and  if  freely  eaten  during  the  hot  weeks  of 
summer,  will  prevent  the  occurrence  of  much  sick- 
ness.—  The  American  Gtoccr,  New  York. 


OLEOMIRUARINE. 


Oleomargarine  is  an  artificial  butter  that  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  Europe,  and  much  of  it  finds  its 
way  into  the  New  York  market.  The  process  of 
making  it  was  first  discovered  by  a  French  chem- 
ist during  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  was  pat- 
ented.   The  process  is  substantially  as  follows .: 

It  is  made  principally  from  fat  taken  from  beeves. 
This  fat  is  put  into  cold  water,  thoroughly  washed, 
and  the  animal  heat  taken  from  it.  After  this,  it 
is  cut  into  fine  pieces  with  a  knife  and  run  through 
a  perforated  plate,  which  pulverizes  it.  The  fat  is 
then  placed  in  the  rendering  kettles  and  slowly 
heated  until  the  oil  and  stearine  are  separated 
from  the  membranes.  The  oil  and  stearine  are 
drawn  off  into  coolers,  and  when  in  a  proper  con- 
sistency for  pressing,  put  into  bags  of  two  and 
three  pounds  each.  These  bags  are  then  placed 
into  a  powerful  press — 200  tons  power — and  the 
oil  is  separated  from  the  stearine,  the  latter  re- 
maining in  the  bags.  The  oil,  with  one-third  as 
much  milk,  is  then  churned  into  butter,  which  is 
afterwards  worked,  salted  and  packed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ordinary  article.  From  every  loo 
lbs.  of  fat,  65  lbs.  of  oleomargarine  and  25  lbs.  of 
stearine  are  obtained. 

There  is  now  in  operation  in  Brooklyn  a  large 
factory  that  yields  a  large  amount  of  the  oleomar- 
garine that  is  sold  at  a  large  profit,  and  is  eaten  by 
the  hotel  guests  as  the  genuine  article.  There  is 
also  a  large  factory  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  which 
turns  out  a  large  quantity  of  this  article  and  meets 
a  ready  sale. 
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Advautag-es  of  Concentrated  Manures* 

The  editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Plotightiian 
says  : 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  concentra- 
ted fertilizers,  is  that  they  are  free  from  the  seeds 
of  innumerable  weeds,  with  which  our  stable  ma- 
nures are  usually  filled,  and,  though  we  would  not 
recommend  the  indiscriminate  use  of  these  sub- 
stances as  substitutes  for  barnyard  manure,  there 
is  no  question  that  if  they  can  be  got  pure  and 
honestly  made,  this  freedom  from  vile  seeds  is 
worth  careful  consideration.  A  judicious  practical 
farmer  puts  it  in  this  way:  "  Twenty  loads  of  barn- 
yard manure,"  says  he,  "  is  worth  $40,  and  costs 
the  farmer  perhaps  twice  that  sum  in  the  con- 
sumption of  hay  by  the  necessary  number  of  cattle, 
over  and  above  their  winter  product  of  milk,  even 
if  the  cattle  are  not  dry  during  that  season.  These 
twenty  loads,  worth  $40,  will  fertilize  but  an  acre 
of  land,  while  half  that  sum  will  furnish  a  manu- 
factured fertilizer  of  equal  potency,  the  labor  of 
applying  which  will  save  at  least  five  dollars  more. 
The  freedom  from  wild  carrots,  dock,  Canada  this- 
tles, and  other  noxious  weeds,  is  a  further  consid- 
eration in  favor  of  this  concentrated  manure  over 
the  crude  article  of  the  barnyard.  Calico  printers 
for  many  years  used  the  solid  excrement  of  the 
cow  to  brighten  and  fast  colors  in  cotton  cloth. 
Some  latent  quality  was  ascribed  to  the  living  ani- 
mal, till  it  was  discovered  that  a  mixture  of  phos- 
phate of  soda  and  some  other  chemical  salt  an- 
swered the  same  purpose,  and  was  more  cleanly, 
economical  and  convenient  in  application.  Peru- 
vian bark,  for  many  centuries,  was  regarded  as  the 
only  cure  for  fever,  and  the  poor  patient  was  com- 
pelled, under  the  direction  of  the  family  physician, 
to  drug  his  port  wine  with  this  nauseous  and 
bulky  remedy  ;  but  medical  and  chemical  science 
discovered  that  the  curative  principle  of  this  bark 
consisted  of  the  quinine  to  be  extracted  from  it,  and 
the  useless  woody  fibre  is  now  dispensed  with. 
Agricultural  chemistry  has  discovered  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  bulky  and  useless  portions  of 
barnyard  manure  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
fertilizing  value  is  thereby  reduced  to  a  few  chem- 
ical elements  which  furnish  food  for  plants  or  pro- 
duce soluble  action  in  certain  ingredients  of  the 
common  soil.  Guano,  bone  dust,  phosphate  of 
lime  and  gypsum,  constitute  important  representa- 
tives of  the  fertilizing  qualities  needed,  and  when 
we  reflect  that  but  one-fortieth  the  weight 
of  even  the  much  valued  horse  manure,  when 
reduced  to  fertilizing  matter,  we  are  irresis- 
tibly driven  to  the  belief  that  a  corresponding  re- 


form in  fertilizing  land  is  as  necessary  in  agricul- 
ture as  the  introduction  of  minute  doses  of  quinine 
to  cure  the  'fever,  instead  of  filling  the  patient's 
stomach  with  bushels  of  Peruvian  bark.  If  science 
was  permitted  to  do  for  farm.ing  what  it  has  done 
for  manufacturing  and  other  occupations  in  this 
commonwealtli,  our  lands  would  double  in  value 
and  in  products." 


The  Wheat  Crop. — The  returns  of  the  De= 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  July  show  the  condi- 
tion of  spring  and  winter  wheat  together  at  about 
82  per  cent,  of  an  average  ;  winter  wheat,  including 
California,  average  74,  and  spring  wheat  96.  The 
spring  wheat  States  in  the  Northeast  and  Northwest 
are  generally  in  high  condition.  Of  the  winter 
wheat  area  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  are 
generally  above  average,  but  in  the  Middle  States 
the  condition  is  very  low,  New  York  ranging  down 
to  45.  West  of  the  Alleghanies  the  prospect  is 
better,  the  State  averages  being  between  71  in 
Ohio  and  95  in  Iowa.  California  reports  winter 
wheat  at  76  and  spring  wheat  at  55. 

Fine  Wheat. — Dr.  E.  Hall  Richardson,  has 
left  at  our  office,  says  the  Aegis,  a  sample  of 
wheat  raised  by  him,  which  is  very  fine  in- 
deed. It  is  known  as  the  Clawson  variety, 
the  seed  having  been  obtained  in  Geneva,  N, 
Y.  It  is  a  white  wheat,  with  red  chaff  and 
smooth  beard.  The  Dr.  believes  it  will  yield 
thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  Dr.  raised, 
this  season,  a  beardless  white  wheat,  called  the 
W^ells,  which  yields  about  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  was  introduced  into  Harford  county  by 
Col.  Webster,  from  Aurora,  New  York. 

Henry  W.  Archer,  Esq.,  has  also  showed  us 
some  heads  of  wheat,  called  the  Georgia  White, 
raised  by  O.  H.  Perry,  of  Kentucky.  They  meas= 
ure  fully  six  inches  each  in  length,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly well  filled. 


Large  Yield  of  Wheat. — We  learn,  says  the 
Transcript,  that  Col.  Edw.  Wilkins,  on  his  "  Riv- 
erside "  farm,  raised  this  season,  on  a  fifteen  acre 
lot,  five  hundred  bushels  of  Fultz  wheat,  and  this 
too,  without  using  any  kind  of  fertilizer. 

Sale  of  Thoroughbred  and  Trotting  Horses, 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Fancy  Sheep  and  Swine.— 
This  stock  is  the  property  of  John  Overton,  B.  F.  & 
M.S.  Ck)Ckrill  and  Ewiug  &  Williams,  and  will  be  of- 
fered for  sale  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  August,  without 
rescrv^.  On  the  18th,  sale  at  Nashville  Fair  Ground, 
near  the  city,  and  continue  on  the  i9th  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  John  Overton,  near  Nashville.  Address 
P.  C.  KiDD,  Nashville,  for  full  Catalogue.  This  stock 
is  known  to  be  very  superior. 
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Some  Facts  in  Soil  Culture. 

A  fact  not  generally  understood  is  that  soil,  in  a 
finely  pulverized  state,  holds  more  moisture — hy- 
droscopic water — than  when  in  a  solid  state.  A 
single  experiment  will  show  this.  A  field  plowed 
in  the  fall  will  retain  a  larger  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  spring  than  if  it  were  left  unpl<3wed. 

Finely  pulverized  soil,  when  in  a  dry  state,  takes 
up  moisture  equally  from  the  air,  and  with  it  large 
quantities  of  nitrogen  compounds.  Thus  porus 
soils,  because  cool,  are  constantly  condensing  water 
during  drouths,  and  hold  the  constituents  it  contains 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  rootlets,  and  assimilated  by 
plants.  Soils  thoroughly  underdrained,  when  al- 
lowed to  rest,  become  honey-combed  by  insects  to 
the  water  line  occupied  by  the  drains,  and  hence 
these  serve  as  channels  to  quickly  conduct  the  rain 
which  falls  immediately  away.  This,  however,  is 
not  what  is  wanted,  for  thus  the  fertilizing  proper- 
ties in  the  rain  water  do  not  come  intimately  in 
contact  with  the  soil,  and  are  lost  ;  thus  the  error 
into  which  certain  superficial  experimenters  have 
been  led,  in  supposing  that  drained  lands  would 
not  stand  drouth.  If  the  surface  soil  were  pulver- 
ized to  a  depth  of  from  six  to  ten  inches  or  more, 
the  case  would  be  very  different.  It  would  then 
act  as  a  filter,  passing  the  water  off  more  slowly, 
but  still  fast  enough,  and,  in  addition,  the  elements 
of  fertility  would  be  retained,  and  the  whole  area 
of  the  soil  uniformly  moistened. 

Again,  underdrained  soils  liable  to  become  water 
soaked,  become  hard  and  impacted.  Insects  do 
not  penetrate  to  any  considerable  depth,  and  the 
soil  holds  water  like  a  dish,  to  be  slowly  evapora- 
ted by  the  sun,  rendering  it,  by  this  very  process, 
cold,  sour  and  unfertile.  So  also  tilth  and  drain- 
age prevents  the  washing  away  of  fertilizing  prop- 
erties during  continued  rains  ;  the  moisture  is  ab- 
sorbed and  passed  down  through  the  soil,  instead 
of  running  along  the  surface  and  thence  into  the 
nearest  stream,  carrying  with  it  not  only  its  own 
fertilization,  but  also  the  soil  itself,  which  it  me- 
chanically acquires  and  holds  until  the  water  again 
becomes  quiescent. 

There  is  a  wild  field  for  thought  and  investiga- 
tion here,  and  one  that  will  repay  the  study  be- 
stowed upon  it.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  theory 
that  soils  run  out.  They  more  often  become  im- 
poverished and  infertile  from  gross  mismanage- 
ment than  from  actual  wearing  out.  For,  the  con- 
ditions being  right,  they  have  the  power  to  con- 
stantly reacquire  what  was  lost. —  JVcsient  Farm 
jfournaL 

Grape  Vinks.— We  call  attention  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  T.  S.  Hubbard,  of  Fredouia,  New  York.  Lar- 
gest stock  iu  America, 


The  Cheese  Industry. 

According  to  the  American  Grocer,  New  York, 
the  cheese  industry  is  in  danger  of  ruin,  and  the 
only  salvation,  it  is  said,  is  to  abandon  the  manu- 
facture of  every  quality  except  full  cream  cheese, 
which  is  the  only  kind  entitled  to  the  designation 
of  cheese.  So-called  cheese  is  made  of  every  gra- 
dation of  quality,  from  the  poorest  skimmed  to  the 
richest  full  creamed  cheese,  and  sells  in  the  mar- 
ket from  2  cents  to  13^  cents  a  pound.  If  the  milk 
is  all  skimmed,  the  poorest  product  is  the.  result, 
and  this  quality  proves  an  exceedingly  unprofitable 
manufacture,  as  it  costs  to  make  and  sell  it  at  least 
three  cents  a  pound,  and  nets  a  loss  of  one  cent  a 
pound.  The  next  quality  above,  with  five  per  cent, 
of  cream,  and  made  of  good  texture  and  properly 
colored,  brings  a  relatively  higher  price  ;  and  so  on 
for  all  gradations  of  quality  until  when  the  cheese 
is  made  with  a  mixture  of  morning  milk  skimmed 
and  evening  milk  unskimmed,  in  equal  quantities, 
an  article  may  be  pi'oduced  by  proper  care  that 
will  pass  very  well  with  those  who  are  not  experts 
for  a  full  cream  cheese.  Then  comes  in  the  oleo- 
margarine cheese,  the  cream  all  taken  off,  and  the 
oil  called  oleomargarine,  from  the  fresh  fat  of  the 
caul  of  an  ox,  substituted  in  equal  weight  for  the 
cream.  This  produces  an  article  which,  in  many 
respects,  so  closely  resembles  the  full  cream  cheese 
as  to  be  readily  sold  for  it. 

Last  year  skimmed  milk  cheese  sold  very  well 
up  to  the  best  grades.  This  year  they  can  hardly 
be  sold  at  all,  from  which  it  appears  that,  after  all, 
cheating  don't  pay.  All  who  are  interested  in  the 
export  trade,  and  nearly  every  receiver  is,  tells  us 
that  the  presence  of  adulterated  cheese  in  the 
English  market  is  being  felt  here,  and  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely certain,  if  their  manufacture  and  shipment 
is  persisted  in,  will  react  disastrously  upon  our 
cheese  trade,  and  ultimately  to  drive  us  out  of  a 
market  that  has  cost  us  so  many  years  and  so  much 
labor  to  establish.  Of  the  1,905,978  cheese  re- 
ceived during  the  year  ending  May  31  last,  1,701.- 
328  were  exported,  leaving  204,650  for  home  con- 
sumption,  about  9  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts. 
Figures  like  these  show  the  importance  of  sending 
good  cheese  abroad. 

The  great  trees  of  California  are  not  found  in 
any  other  country  excepting  where  they  have  been 
recently  propagated.  They  belong  to  the  general 
cypress  family.  These  redwood  trees  are  remark- 
able for  their  isolation.  They  are  isolated  sys- 
tematically, and  extremely  isolated  geographically. 
They  seem  to  have  been  created  local  and  lonely 
denizens  of  California  only. 


The  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Anstraliaii  lYlieat. 

Alderman  Mechi  writes  as  follows  to  the  Agri- 
cultural  Gazette  : — 

At  various  tiriies  I  have  sown  among  my  own 
wheat  crops  portions  of  fine  wheat  sent  to  me  for  trial 
from  Australia.  In  every  case,  the  plants,  just  be- 
fore development  have  become  blighted  and  worth- 
less, although  the  home-grown  wheats,  within  a 
few  inches  of  them,  came  to  perfection.  This 
puzzled  me  extremely,  seeing  that  the  Australian 
samples  were  of  the  finest  quality.  I  then  remem- 
bered that  our  own  wheat  had,  before  being  sown, 
been  steeped  in  a  solution  of  blue  stone,  (sulphate 
of  copper),  which  prevents  blight,  and  that  we  had 
omitted  to  do  this  with  the  samples  of  Australian 
wheat,  but  we  did  steep  the  last  sample,  which  is 
now  in  full  ear,  without  any  symptom  of  blight  or 
disease.  It  is  fully  ten  days  forwarder  than  our 
own  wheat  growing  near  it,  although  sown  the 
same  day. 

As  we  hear  of  such  ruinous  losses  by  blight  in 
our  colonies,  I  think  it  most  important  that  the 
steeping  process  should  be  there  generally  adopted, 
as  it  is  by  all  good  farmers  in  this  country.  We 
use  I  lb.  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  lo  quarts  of 
water  ;  the  wheat  is  steeped  in  this  for  ten  minutes 
and  well  stirred,  or  the  wheat  is  put  on  a.  floor  and 
saturated  with  this  solution.  Whenever  we  have 
omitted  to  steep  the  grain,  the  crop  has  proved 
more  or  less  blighted  or  smutty. 

I  am  sorr}'  I  did  not  leave  a  portion  of  the  Aus- 
tralian wheat  unsteeped  ;  this  should  be  done  as  a 
comiparative  test.  The  saving  of  a  fortnight  in 
time  in  late  districts  would  be  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage. The  wheat  was  sown  the  last  week  in 
November.  It  looks  a  promising  well-developed 
crop.  This  wheat  tillers  rather  less  abundantly 
than  home-grown,  but  would  probably  become 
more  vigorous  by  acclimatisation. 

Manure  for  Fruit. — It  would  be  best  to  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  stimulating  animal  manures 
for  your  fruit  trees,  unless  thoroughly  decomposed, 
and  if  previously  composted  with  mellow  soil,  all 
the  better ;  but  mineral  fertilizers  ,will,  in  such 
cases,  always  prove  more  trustworthy.  Nothing  is 
better  than  wood  ashes  to  induce  a  sound,  healthy 
growth,  and  consequently  perfect  fruit  crops.  The 
scrapings  from  wood  piles,  if  mixed  with  the  ashes, 
will,  of  course,  be  beneficial,  and  decayed  leaves, 
peat,  washings  from  the  road,  etc.,  are  all  of  value. 
Our  orchardists,  as  a  rule,  are  at  last  realizing  the 
truth  that  they  must  not  use  too  speedy  and  power- 
ful manures,  as  such  will,  in  most  cases,  prove  in- 
jurious to  vegetation  in  one  form  or  another. 
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Hungarian  Grass. 


An  esteemed  correspondent  and  subscriber  at 
"  Edgehill,"  says  the  Prince  Georgian,  sends  us  a 
sample  of  hungarian  grass,  which  may  be  seen  at 
this  office.  It  is  of  very  luxuriant  growth — measur- 
ing over  four  feet  in  heighth — and  said  to  be  very 
succulent.  But  we  will  let  our  correspondent  tell* 
his  own  story,  as  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  he 
understands  the  subject  better  than  we  do  : 

Mr.  Turner — Dear  Sir  : — I  send  you  a  sample 
of  hungarian  grass,  the  seed  of  which  was  sown 
fifty-one  days  since.  Good  judges  estimate  the 
yield  at  two-and-a-half  tons  per  acre.  It  can  be 
cut,  cured  and  harvested  at  a  cost  of  $2  per  ton. 
Thus  you  perceive  that  if  the  farmers  of  this 
county  would  first  take  the  T/ie  Prince  Geoigian 
and  next  the  advice  of  "  Fatuxent  Planter."  and 
sow.  a  few  acres  in  hungarian,  there  would  be  no 
lack  of  good  hay  for  feed.  I  would  give  my  mode 
of  culture  if  I  thought  it  would  do  any  good  ;  but 
if  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  neither 
will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  should  admon- 
ish them  from  Edgehill. 


Montgomery  County  Fair. — The  executive 
has  decided  to  hold  the  next  fair  on  the  8th,  9th 
and  loth  of  September,  1875.  A  premium  of  $500 
is  to  be  offered  for  the  fastest  trotting  horse,  mare 
or  gelding — open  to  all — inside  or  outside  the 
State.     The  fair  to  be  held  at  Rockville. 


The  Frederick  Fair. — The  fifteenth  anrual 
exhibition  of  the  Frederick  County,  Maryland, 
Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  at  the  fair  grounds, 
Frederick,  Md.,  commencing  October  12  and  con- 
tinuing four  days.  Hon.  Allen  Thurman,  of 
Ohio,  will  deliver  the  annual  address. 


State  Fairs  for  1875. 

Illinois  Ottawa  Sept.  13—18 

Ohio  Columbus  Sept.   G  -10 

Indiana  Indianapolis  Sept.  27— Oct.  2 

Iowa  Keokuk  Sept.  27— Oct.  2 

Wisconsin  Milwaukee  Sept.  6—11 

Nebraska  Oinaha  Sept.  21— 2t 

Micliigan  East  Saginaw  Sept.  LS— 17 

Minnesota  St.  Paul  Sept.  14—17 

California  Sacramento  Sept.  15—25 

Colorado  Denver  Sept.  21—25 

St.  Louis  Fair  Oct.  4—9 

Cincinnati  Industrial  Sept.  9— Oct.  9 

Connecticut  Hartford  Oct.  5—8 

Georgia  Macon  Sept.  18—25 

Maine  Portland  Sept.  21—24 

Maryland  Pimlico,  Baltimore..Sept.  14—17 

Massachusetts  Hort..Boston  Sept.  J 1—24 

Montana  Helena  Sept.  27— Uct.  :i 

New  England  Manchester,  N.  H  Sept.  7—10 

New  Hampshire  Manchester  Sept.  7—10 

New  Jersey  Waverley  Sept.  20—24 

New  York  Elmira  Sept.  27- Oct.  1 

Oregon  Salem  Oct.  11—10 

Pennsylvania  Harrisburg    Sept  27—29 

Rhode  Island  Cranston,  Providence.. .Oct.  5—7 

Virginia  Richmond  Oct.  26—30 

West  Virginia  Clarksburg  Sept.  7—9 

Md.  Horticultural  Baltimore  Sept.  22—24 


fun  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


This  Ajpiamy,- 

REMOVING  BEES. 

The  most  favorable  time  to  remove  hives  of  bees 
is  in  the  autumn,  or  the  early  spring.  Some  wri- 
ters will  tell  you  that  the  hive  must  be  suspended 
on  a  pole,  and  carried  on  men's  shoulders.  But 
my  plan  is  to  provide  myself  with  pieces  of  pack- 
ing wrapper  three  feet  square ;  one  of  these  I 
spread  on  the  ground,  near  the  hive  which  is  to  be 
removed  ;  I  then  give  a  few  puffs  of  tobacco-smoke 
in  to  the  entrance,  to  drive  the  bees  from  the  floor- 
board into  the  upper  part  of  the  hive  ;  then  take 
the  hive  without  the  floor-board,  and  place  it  on 
the  cloth,  the  corners  of  which  pull  close  up  to  the 
sides  of  the  hive,  and  bind  strong  strings  several 
times  round  it,  to  secure  the  wrapper.  This  en- 
tirely prevents  the  escape  of  a  single  bee  ;  then 
turn  the  hive  crown  downwards,  which  saves  the 
combs  from  becoming  displaced,  as  well  as  giving 
a  plentiful  supply  of  air  through  the  canvas. 

I  packed  sixteen  hives  of  bees  in  this  way  last 
autumn  by  daylight,  loaded  them  in  a  spring  van, 
and  drove  them  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  without 
causing  them  the  slightest  damage  in  any  way. 

"When  I  reached  the  garden  in  which  I  wished 
to  place  them,  I  found  the  bees  were  clustering  in 
great  numbers  on  the  covering  ;  so  that,  instead  of 
removing  it  at  once,  I  first  placed  the  hive,  canvas 
and  all,  on  the  block,  then  unfastened  the  string 
round  the  hive,  allowing  the  ends  of  the  wrapper 
to  fall  down,  so  that  the  bees  had  a  free  passage  in 
and  out  of  the  hive  ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  when  the 
bees  had  become  accustomed  to  the  place,  I  drew 
out  the  canvas  from  between  the  hive  and  block 
without  causing  any  annoyance  to  them. 

Should  you  purchase  young  swarms  from  a  dis- 
tance, they  must  be  removed  the  same  day  on 
which  they  swarmed,  or  be  left  for  removal  until 
the  autumn  ;  for,  should  the  hive  be  taken  away 
when  only  partly  filled  with  comb,  the  excitement 
of  the  bees  will  be  so  great,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  hive  will  be  raised  so  much,  that  the  combs 
will  give  way  from  the  top,  and  bees,  honeycomb 
and  all,  will  fall  in  one  confused  mass,  to  the  ruin 
of  the  swarm.— J.  W.  Padgen. 


UNITING  SWARMS. 

This,  in  the  swarming  season,  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  accomplish.  Should  you  have  two 
swarms  on  the  same  day,  and  wish  to  join  them, 
first  lay  down  two  stout  sticks  nine  inches  apart, 
take  one  of  the  hives  and  knock  on  the  ground  two 
or  thr^e  times,  until  the  bees  are  all  shaken  out  of 


the  hive  ;  then  sprinkle  them  quickly  with  thin 
syrup,  place  the  hive  with  the  other  swarms  on  the 
stick  over  those  shaken  from  the  ground  for  the 
night,  and  the  next  morning  they  will  be  found 
peaceably  united  in  one  happy  family.  One  of 
the  queens  will  be  found  dead  on  the  ground,  as 
two  queens  are  never  at  any  time  allowed  to  occu- 
py the  same  hive. 

Should  one  hive  have  been  occupied  by  a  swarm 
two  or  three  weeks  even,  they  quite  as  readily 
welcome  the  addition  of  another  fresh  taken  one  ; 
and  when  they  have  done  so,  it  is  astonishing  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  fill  their  hive,  as  well  as 
a  super  on  the  top.  Any  late  swarms  cannot  be 
more  profitably  appropriated  to  any  other  purpose. 
This  operation  must  be  performed  in  the  evening, 
and  it  is  well  to  remove  the  hive  on  to  a  stand  very 
early  the  following  morning,  after  the  union  has 
been  completed. — J.  W.  Pagden. 


Fruit  Culture  in  the  United  States.— F. 
R.  Elliott,  a  writer  on  agriculture,  has  been  col- 
lecting certain  data  in  regard  to  fruit  culture,  and 
gives  the  total  market  value  of  the  crop  of  the  en- 
tire country  at  $47,000,000.  New  York  leads  all 
the  States  in  amount  with  $7,000,000.  California's 
figures  are  largest  in  proportion  to  population,  be- 
ing $6,000,000,  this  sum  probably  including  the 
yield  from  vineyards.  The  total  sum  for  the  New 
England  States  is  put  at  $6,000,000,  the  individual 
States  not  being  itemiz-ed. 


Fine  Imported  Sheep. — The  steamship  Scan- 
dinavian, from  Liverpool,  which  arrived  at  this 
port  July  4th  last,  brought  twenty-three  thorough- 
bred sheep,  from  Great  Britain,  for  gentlemen  in 
Virginia.  A.  P.  Gordon  Cummings,  at  Drury  Farm, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  Va.,  received  fourteen,  six 
Leicesters  and  eight  Lincolns.  The  other  nine 
sheep  are  for  a  Mr.  Carswell,  of  Bowling  Green, 
Caroline  County,  Va.  They  are  premium  animals, 
several  of  them  having  won  prizes.  They  all 
landed  safe  and  sound. 

Hon.  Horace,  C apron,  formerly  Commissioner 
Agriculture,  who  went  to  Japan  some  three  years 
since,  to  organize  an  Agricultural  Department  for 
that  nation,  has  returned  to  the  United  States. 
His  many  friends  will  welcome  his  return  home  to 
the  United  States. 

LEiiion  Valley  Toultry  Association.— The 
Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  will  be 
held  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  commencing  December  28th, 
1875,  closing  January  3d,  1870.  Tlio  premiums  offered 
are  very  liberal.  For  list  of  premiums,  &c  ,  address 
T.  James  lluke,  Secretary,  Allentown,  I*a. 


HOETICULTU: 


Fall  Culture  of  the  Strawberry. 

In  readkig  what  our  best  growers  have  to  say 
about  strawberry  culture,  we  note  that  most  of  their 
references  are  to  spring  and  summer  necessities, 
and  very  little  as  to  what  may  be  done  in  the  fall, 
yet  there  is  very  much  which  may  be  done  late  in 
the  season,  to  great  advantage,  that  very  seldom  is 
done. 

Supposing,  for  instance,  that  the  plants  are 
grown  in  beds  three  or  four  feet  wide,  as  they  often 
are,  one  is  apt  to  think  his  duty  to  the  plants  com- 
pleted when  he  keeps  the  beds  clear  of  weeds;  but 
there  should  be,  at  the  same  time,  an  unmerciful 
weeding  out  of  plants^ — unmerciful  to  the  large 
number  -destroyed,  but  it  is  a  great  mercy  to  those 
which  remain.  If  they  could  be  so  thinned  as  to 
leave  only  the  strong,  young  plants,  and  these  say 
about  four  inches  apart  on  an  average,  it  would 
nearly  double  the  crop  the  next  season.  There  are 
many  who  think  this  extra  labor  does  not  pay. 
They  know  the  crop  is  increased  by  the  additional 
attention,  but  not  enough  to  pay  for  it.  They 
think  that  the  smallest  amount  of  labor  possible, 
without  regard  to  the  product,*  pays  best.  That  is, 
of  course,  so  that  there  is  a  moderate  crop  of  some 
kind.  This,  however,  is  not  the  experience  of  ouJ 
best  growers.  Those  who  have  become  rich  at  the 
business,  tell  us  that  the  more  labor  they  put  on 
their  crops — labor  of  course  used  with  judgment 
— the  better  has  it  been  for  them.  There  have 
been  some  who,  cultivating  their  plants  in  rows, 
have  thought  they  found  a  profit  in  cutting  off  all 
the  runners.  It  is  likely  that  larger  and  finer  fruit 
may  be  obtained  in  this  way,  but  there  is  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  fruit  lying  on  the  earth,  making 
it  disagreeably  dirty,  and  this  has  to  be  guarded 
against,  in  such  cases,  by  an  addition  of  straw  or 
some  material  of  that  character.  It  is  best,  on  the 
whole,  we  think,  to  leave  the  runners  between  the 
rows,  so  as  to  make  a  bed  for  the  fruit  to  lie  on, 
but  between  the  rows  we  should  cut  away,  even  up 
to  frost. 

Some  writers  recommend  planting  in  Augus't  or 
September,  but  we  think  this  hardly  pays,  except 
in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  increase  a  kind 
very  rapidly.  Plants  get  a  root  hold  before  win- 
ter,  and  are  then  ready  to  push  out  into  a  strong 
growth  in  spring.  It  also  affords  a  chance  to  test 
some  unknown  kind,  to  a  certain  extent,  earlier  than 


any  other  way.  The  runners  set  out  and  cared  for 
early  in  fall,  will  make  tolerably  fair  crops  the  next 
spring,  and,  though  not  abundantly  fruitful  enough 
to  be  profitable,  are  yet  sufficiently  so  to  give  one 
some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  kind.  In  this,  and 
similar  ways,  the  horticulturist  may  find  judicious 
work  to  do  at  this  season  in  even  so  tame  a  subject 
as  the  strawberry  bed. 


THE  PEACH  GKOWERS'  PROFITS. 

A  daily  newspaper  tells  us  that  when  the  peach 
growers  have  no  peaches  they  grumble,  and  when 
they  have  good  crops  they  grumble  more.  But  it 
congratulates  its  readers,  that  whatever  maybe  the 
woes  of  the  growers,  peaches  will  be  abundant  and 
cheap,  and  that  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether 
the  peach  growers  make  anything  or  not,  so  long 
as  the  great  public  profit  by  the  superabundance 
of  fruit. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  great  papers,  which  lead 
public  opinion,  can  see  no  deeper  into  the  sources 
of  public  interest  than  this.  If  the  peach  grower's 
crop  fails,  and  he  has  none  to  sell,  he  will  give  up 
growing  them,  and  if  the  growth  is  given  up,  the 
public  will  never  find  them  abundant  and  cheap. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  peach  grower  calculates 
that  a  certain  number  of  millions  of  baskets  will, 
be  required,  plants  accordingly,  and  the  trees  take 
it  into  their  heads  to  produce  double  the  required 
number,  so  that  nobody  wants  them  at  paying 
figures,  he  is  again  not  likely  to  extend  his  peach 
orchards  ;  so  that  in  scarce  times,  the  public  has  to 
pay  higher  than  if  orchards  were  more  numerous. 
It  is  clear  that  the  public  interest  is,  in  a  great - 
measure,  bound  with  the  peach  grower's  interest, 
and  that,  in  chuckling  over  the  peach  grower's  mis 
fortune,  it  is  in  no  way  helping  its  own  cause.  Of 
course  there  is  a  slight  degree  of  antagonism  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller.  The  one  wants  to  get  as 
much  as  he  can  for  what  he  has  to  sell,  and  the 
other  as  much  as  he  can  for  his  money.  -But  it  is 
wholly  to  the  buyer's  interest,  as  a  whole,  that  the 
peach  grower  should  get  reasonable  profits.  In 
this  way  he  is  encouraged  to  plant  and  produce 
and  the  wholesome  competition  of  so  many  who 
have  to  sell,  keeps  down  inordinate  prices.  It  is 
certainly  a  poor  sort  of  principle  which  leads  a 
great  newspaper  to  teach  editorially  that  the  great 
public  are  to  be,  in  any  way,  benefitted  by  the  ruin 
of  any  branch  of  productive  industry,  whether  it 
be  peach  growing  or  anything  else. 
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Mahaleb  and  Mazzard  Cherry  Stocks. 

The  cherry  is  generally  grafted  on  either  the 
mazzard  stock  or  the  mahaleb.  The  mazzard  is  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  ordinary  cherry,  and  is 
usually  saved  from  the  hardy  half  wild  trees  that 
abound  in  old  settled  districts.  The  mahaleb  is 
what  is  known  in  the  books  as  the  perfumed  French 
cherry,  and  is  of  a  different  species  to  the  one 
which  yields  the  Iruit  we  so  much  prize.  The 
Mahaleb  was  introduced  originally  as  a' stock  on 
which  to  dwarf  the  cherry,  just  as  the  quince  is 
used  to  dwarf  the  pear  ;  but  many  species  thrive 
so  well  and  so  vigorously  on  it  that  in  many  quar- 
ters it  is  wholly  used.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  West,  where  the  Mahaleb  root  was  found  to  do 
well  in  most  soils,  and  supposed  to  make  a  hardier 
cherry  tree  than  when  on  the  mazzard  stock.  It 
also  grows  very  thriftily  when  young,  which  the 
mazzard  very  often  does  not,  and  thus  the  buds  in- 
serted grow  more  surely  than  on  the  mazzard,  and 
so  some  nurseries  grow  only  on  this  stock  on  which 
to  grow  their  cherries.  When  cherries  are  pimply 
ordered,  therefore,  they  are  quite  likely  to  be 
grafted  on  the  mahaleb  stock. 

in  ordinary  cases  this  is  perhaps,  if  not  an  ad- 
vantage, yet  quite  as  well  as  if  on  the  mazzard. 
They  may  be  called  "  dwarfs  "  in  comparison  with 
many  other  cherry  trees,  which  will,  in  time,  grow 
as  large  as  oaks  ;  but  they  are  not  dwarfs  in  the 
sense  that  dwarf  pears  are,  but  make  trees  quite 
large  enough  for  ordinary  orchards,  and  then  they 
have  this  advantage  :  that  they  come  into  good 
bearing  condition  somewhat  sooner.  Taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  they  are  certainly  none 
the  worse,  if  no  better,  for  being  on  the  mahaleb 
stock. 

For  profit,  however,  we  think  the  mazzard  stock 
is  much  superior  for  the  pie  cherry  class,  and  these 
are  among  the  most  profitable  of  market  fruits. 
This  class,  of  which  the  early  Richmond  is  the 
leading  representative,  are  naturally  meaker  grow- 
ers than  the  rest,  and  are  improved  by  being 
worked  on  the  stronger  stocks.  Even  when  full 
grown  they  seldom  make  trees  more  than  thirty 
feet  high  on  the  mazzard  stock,  and  this  is  quite 
large  enough  for  a  cherry  tree  to  grow,  in  order  to 
permit  of  its  fruit  being  conveniently  gathered. 
We  saw  some  trees  of  the  early  Richmond  this 
season,  from  which  the  owner  gathered  thirty  dol- 
lars worth  of  fruit  each,  and  these  trees  not  yet  to 
their  prime,  and  these  were  on  the  mazzard  stock. 
The  fruit  too  were  sold  at  rather  low  rates.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  any  fruit  tree,  as  a  general 
thing,  is  more  profitable,  or,  in  every  way,  more 
satisfactory  than  pic  cherries  on  mazzard  stocks. 


They  are  easier  to  grow  than  many  fruits  which 
require  a  continuous  manuring  of  the  ground. 
The  cherry  will  do  well  on  ground  for  years  with- 
out any  manuring,  unless  the  soil  is  naturally  ex- 
tremely poor.  Indeed  the  best  cultivators  regard 
a  rich  soil  as  rather  injurious  to  the  pic  cherry 
tree. 

THE  SWAMP  AZALEA. 

Our  native  Azaleas,  and  the  rhododendrons  are 
highly  prized  in  Europe — indeed  more  so  than 
plants  cultivated  there.  The  people  of  that  part 
of  the  world  take  great  pains  to  have  the  soil  just 
suited  to  them.  Loose  fibrous  earth  is  often  brought 
many  miles,  and  the  natural  earth  taken  away,  so 
that  the  very  best  chance  was  given  them  to  do 
well.  These  plants  look  beautiful  in  their  native 
places  with  us,  but  no  one  can  imagine,  who  has 
not  travelled  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  and 
seen,  how  superior  is  their  beauty  there. 

Our  Azalea  Visco7a,  so  abundant  all  through 
Maryland,  is  particularly  worthy  of  culture.  Its 
beautiful  clear  white  blossoms  have  an  additional 
charm  in  their  delightful  fragrance.  As  we  see 
them  in  a  wild  state,  they  are  appi^eciated,  but  in 
cultivation,  with  a  little  of  the  trouble  given  to 
them  in  England,  their  beauty  would  be  so  en- 
hanced, that  the  plant  would  hardly  be  recognized 
by  any  as  the  same  wild  bush  of  the  swamps.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  have  a  few  wheelbarrowfulls 
of  loose  open  soil,  that  will  never  become  like 
brick,  for  the  roots  to  grow  in.  The  roots  are  very 
small  and  hair  like,  and  they  like  to  be  kept  cool. 
This  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  plants  of  most 
of  the  species  of  azalea  are  found  in  low  places  or 
in  woods.  It  is  not  because  they  like  the  shade  or 
moisture  in  themselves,  but  because  the  roots  in 
these  cases  are  cool.  At  least  this  seems  to  be  the 
experience  of  nurserymen,  who  tell  us  that  both 
azaleas  and  rhododendrons  do  much  better  in  the 
sun,  exposed  to  the  regular  nursery  practice,  than  in 
the  shade. 

A  new  fruit,  the  wild  goose  plum,  says  a  Dela- 
ware paper,  is  attracting  some  attention  in  this 
State.  It  was  brought  from  Mississippi  by  D.  S, 
Myers,  of  Bridgeville,  and  looks  much  like  the 
mountain  cherry,  but  is  larger.  Its  skin  being 
tough,  it  will  resist  the  curculio,  it  is  believed.  Mr. 
Fred.  Williams,  of  Dover,  has  thirty  or  forty  trees. 
The  fruit  is  beautiful. 


When  an  iron  poker  becomes  soft  by  long  usage, 
it  can  be  hardened  by  heating  to  a  redness  and 
plunging  several  times  in  a  pail  of  cold  water. 
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OAKDEN  TEAS. 

Every  year  or  two  new  varieties  of  peas  appear 
with  great  reputations  which,  however,  do  not  last 
long,  and  we  have  to  fall  back  on  old  and  well-, 
tried  sorts.  There  has  been  probably  some  little  gain 
since  the  time  of  Knight's  Marrowfat  and  the  old 
Prussian  Clue,  but  very  little.  In  a  large  lot  of 
varieties  set  out  this  season  for  experiment  sake, 
the  Champion  of  England  was  on  the  whole  the 
most  satisfactory,  and  this  one  has  been  before  the 
public  now  for  about  fifteen  years.  It  has  one 
fault  in  being  rather  tall,  but  yet  the  kinds  known 
as  dwarf  peas  are  very  unsatisfactory.  They  do 
not  need  sticks,  but  if  the  absence  of  sticks  is  to 
be  at  the  expense  of  peas,  where  is  the  vine  ?  It 
seems  to  be  part  of  a  pea's  nature  to  want  some- 
thing to  cling  to,  and  they  only  grow  well  and  bear 
well  when  they  have  this  opportunity.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  get  sticks,  but  not  if  a  little  forethought 
is  used.  In  most  gardens  there  are  small  trim- 
mings and  prunings  that,  if  saved,  would  be  just 
the  thing  for  peas  to  run  on. 

These  remarks  are,  of  course,  intended  to  apply 
to  garden  culture,  where  the  object  is  to  get  the 
largest  possible  product  from  the  smallest  piece  of 
ground.  In  field  culture  sticks  or  branches  for 
peas  to  run  on  arc  out  of  the  question.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  largest  crop  from  the  ground,  as  the 
greatest  convenience.  But  as  to  varieties,  even 
liere  the  dwarfs  seldom  pay,  and  perhaps  there  is 
no  better  for  this  form  of  peaculture  than  the  Cham- 
pion of  England. 

J  HE  roTATo  ciior. 

As  we  suggested  last  year,  so  many  were  indiffer- 
eat  to  the  beetle,  which  did  little  damage  on  its 
first  appearance,  that  our  enormous  crop  of  insects 
have  appeared  where  the  first  visitors  were  allowed 
to  establish  themselves,  and  large  numbers  of  plan- 
ters have  had  their  crops  totally  destroyed.  Many 
believe  that  on  this  account  the  crop  will  be  scarce 
and  potatoes  dear.  This,  we  think,  will  prove  a 
mistake.  Many  have  been  energetic  in  keeping 
down  the  insect,  and  thus  saved  their  crops,  while 
the  season  has  been  a  remarkably  good  one  for  the 
potato  generally.  They,  therefore,  who  succeed  in 
saving  them,  will  have  some  to  spare  to  make  up 
the  average  for  those  who  do  not.  Besides  all  this, 
the  Eastern  growers,  who  always  raise  large  quan- 
tities for  shipment  to  regions  south  of  their  own, 
have  planted  much  more  land  in  potatoes  than 
usual.  On  the  whole,  it  is  pi'obable,  that  while 
there  will  be  a  loss  in  many  quarters  from  the  rav- 
ages of  the  Colorado  beetle,  the  whole  crop  will  be  a 
full  one,  and  prices  rule  about  the  usual  rates. 


Maryland  Stale  Grange  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  GRANGE. 

Master,  Jos.  T.  Moore,  Sandy  Spring,  Montgomery 
County. 

Overseer,  A.  D.  Woodruff,  Princess  Anne,  Somer- 
set County. 
Lecturer,  James  S.  Robinson,  Jacobsville. 
Steward,  J.  W.  Corey,  Fairlee. 

Assistant  Steward,  Tlios.  S.  Iglehart,  Davidson ville. 
Treasurer,  J.  ISf.  Chiswell,  Buckej^stown, 
Chaplain,  Joseph  Barlow,  Sykesville. 
Secretary,  Edward  Hall,  of  B.,  Miilersville,  Anne 
Arundel  County. 
Gatekeeper,  Wm.  Hepbron,  Lynch's,  Kent  County. 
Ceres,  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Moore,  Sandy  Spring. 
Flora,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Wilson,  Rockville. 
Pomona,  Mrs.  H.  N.  Lansdale,  Monrovia. 
L.  A  S.,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Corey,  Fairlee. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Thos.  F.  Shepherd,  Chairman,  Uniontown,  Carroll 
County. 

Geo.  Thomas,  Great  Mills,  St.  Mary's  County. 
Col.  J.  R.  Emory,  Centreville,  Queen  Anne  County. 
Thos.  S.  Iglehart,  Davidson  ville,  Anne  Arundel 
County. 

Samuel  Hinks,  Urbana,  Frederick  County. 

E.  L.  F.  Hardcastle,  Easton,  Talbot  Co. 

The  Third  Annual  session  of  the  State  Grange  will ' 
be  held  in  Frederick  city,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
March,  1876. 

There  are  15<l  Subordinate  Granges  in  the  State  of 
Maryland;  numbering,  we  suppose,  not  less  than 
5  000  members. 


New  Advertisements. 

R.  W  L.  Rasin,  Baltimore,  Soluble  Sea  Island  Guano 
and  Fertilizers  of  all  kinds. 

Burns  «fe  Sloan,  Baltimore,  Building  Lumber,  Shin- 
gles, Lime,  Sash  and  Mill  Work. 

P.  W.  Zell  &  Sons,  Baltimore,  Zell's  Celebrated  Am- 
moniated  Bone,  Super  Phosphate,  <&c. 

B.  T.  Hynson,  Baltimore,  Paper  Hangings  and  Win-- 
dow  Shades,  Awnings,  Nets,  &c. 

E.  Whitman  &  Sons,  Baltimore,  Champion  Grain 
Drill. 

lEobson,  Hurtado  &  Co.,  Agents  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment, New  York,  Peruvian  Guano. 

John  Overton  and  others,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  gn  at  sale 
of  Live  Stock  on  August  18th,  1875.  Horses,  Sliort- 
horn  and  other  cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine  of  different 
breeds.  See  advertisement. 

Thomas  Meehan,  Germantown  Nurseries,  near  Phil- 
adelphia, Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  for  Sale,  for 
Fall  Planting. 

Danner  &  New^nian,  Woodstock,  Va.,  Improved 
McQinnis  Lime-Spreader,  Plows,  Saw  Mills,  Cast- 
ings of  all  kinds,  &c. 

Ralston  &  Kirke.  New  York,  the  Old  Crescent  Bone 
and  other  reliable  manures. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Wheat,  Winchester,  Va.,  Virghiia  Female 
Institute. 

W.  H.  Chidester,  New  York,  Agents  Wanted, 
L.  C.  Arasden,  Carthftge,  Mo.,  the  Amsden  Peach. 
E.  Y,  Teas,  Richmond,  Ind  ,  Amsden  June  Peach = 
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A  CHAT  WITH  THE  LADIES  FOR  AUGUST. 

BY  PATUXENT  PLANTER. 

Your  voiceless  lips,  O !  flowers,  are  living  preachers- 
Each  cup  a  pulpit,  and  each  leaf  a  book, 

Supplying  to  niy  fancy  numex'ous  teaclaers, 
From  lowliest  nook." 

The  spring  flowers  and  the  roses  of  June  have  per- 
formed their  several  duties  of  love  and  loveliness,  and 
now  '*  rest  from  their  labors  "  But  a  well  conducted 
garden  is  still  an  object  of  beauty,  gay  and  bright  as. 
it  should  be  with  many  of  the  choicest  day  or  night 
blooming  bulbs  and  plants.  Some  monthly  and 
climbing  roses  take  August  to  show  oS  to  the  best 
advantage ;  the  dahlia  and  lovely  gladioli  are  now  in 
their  prime,  and  some  bedding  plants  are  in  perfection 
and  two  or  three,  in  their  own  symbolical  language, 
tell  us  sweet  sentiments  and  beautiful  truths,  which 
the  old  man,  as  well  as  the  budding  maid,  might  well 
heed  and  practice— such  as  the  salvia,  which  preaches 
domestic  virtues  and  declares  woman's  province  is 
home.  Veronica  (Speedwell)  declares— true  love's  a 
holy  flame,  and  when  'tis  kindled,  ne'er  can  die.  The 
sweet  tuberose  reminds  us  that  blessings  brighten  as 
they  take  their  flight.  Sweet  William  says,  one  may 
smile,  yet  be  a  villain— this  is  well  to  be  remembered 
by  young  ladies  sometimes.  Woodbine  teaches  us 
fraternal  love,  while  the  sorrel,  so  despised  and  dis- 
liked by  the  farmer,  appropriately  calls  itself,  wit  ill- 
timed,  and  cautions  us,  that  he  makes  a  foe  who  makes 
a  jest.  And  so  my  dear  little  lady,  you  and  I,  who  are 
young,  could  go  over  a  whole  garden,  and  carry  on, 
by  these  beautiful  messengers,  a  complete  courtship 
or  flirtation,  or  those  who  are  old,  can  discuss  ethics, 
or  converse  upon  almost  any  grave  subject.  This  lan- 
guage of  flowers  is  an  interesting  and  Instructive 
study  for  young  girls  especially.  I  used  to  do  a  good 
deal  of  courting  with  flowers ;  they  were  more  beau- 
tiful in  sentimental  expressions  than  I  could  use  in 
writing  or  verbally,  even  when  under  the  mesmerie 
power  of  beauty's  eye  and  magic  voice. 

During  the  dry  spells,  it  is  too  much  the  practice  to 
sprinkle  the  drooping  flowers  often.  This  has  the  ef- 
fect of  turning  the  roots  upward  to  get  moisture,  and, 
not  finding  it  in  sufficient  quantity,  they  perish; 
whereas,  if  left  alone,  they  would  go  down  until  they 
got  to  the  water  bed,  provided  the  soil  was  rich  and 
had  been  deeply  disintegrated.  If  water  is  used,  all 
florists  agree  that  out-door  plants  should  be  given  a 
thorough  drenching  once  a  week  or  ten  days.  Keep 
the  flower  beds  well  cultivated.  Sow  salt  on  the 
gravel  walks  or  pavements,  occasionally,  it  will  keep 
down  the  grass  and  weeds.  You  maj-  now  sow  the 
seeds  of  the  Fox  Glove,  Canterbury  Bell.  Pansiesand 
other  biennials  from  seed  rij^ened  this  year.  It  is 
better  than  to  keep  the  seeds  over  and  to  sow  next 
Hpring,  as  the  plants  will  bo  better  and  earlier  If  the 
seed  be  sown  now.  Transplant  fiom  the  seed  beds 
the  seedlings  of  all  perennials  or  biennials  sowed  in 
the  spring,  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  blossom 
next  year.  If  those  places  are  not  vacant,  prick  out 
the  plants  and  set  them  a  few  inches  apart  in  another 
bed,  to  get  good  roots  and  make  vigorous  growths. 
Pot  cuttings  which  have  taken  root.  Bud  roses- 
make  cuttings  or  layers  of.the  Bengal,  China,  Tea 


and  other  roses  for  blooming  next  spring  and  sum- 
mer. Make  cuttings  of  Salvias,  Heliotropes,  Lan- 
tanas.  Verbenas,  &c.,  &c. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  start  cuttings.  Daisy  Eye- 
bright,  the  accomplished  lady  writer  for  the  Country 
Oentleman,  says :— If  you  have  not  a  green  house  or 
hot  bed,  it  is  the  safest  plan,  in  spring,  to  start  them 
in  water. 

Fill  small  bottles  or  phials  with  warmish  water, 
remove  the  lower  leaves  of  the  cuttings,  (to  be  sure 
you  have  a  bud  at  the  base),  and  put  them  in  water; 
hang  up  the  phial  to  the  window  sash,  tying  a  string 
about  the  mouth  for  this  purpose.  If  cotton  wool  is 
put  around  the  mouth  of  the  phial,  it  will  prevent 
the  evaporation  of  the  water,  and  make  the  roots 
sprout  more  quickly  by  keeping  up  a  more  even 
temperature.  Oleanders  can  be  rooted  in  this  man- 
ner ;  also  heliotropes,  verbenas,  roses,  fuchias  and 
all  kinds  of  bedding-out  plants. 

The  process  is  so  simple  that  a  mere  child  can  suc- 
ceed with  it.  As  soon  as  the  roots  are  an  inch  long,  the 
cutting  should  be  transplanted,  taking  care  to  spread 
out  the  tiny  rootlets  as  they  grow  in  the  water. 

Some  fill  up  the  bottle  with  rich  earth,  let  it  dry  off 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  break  the  glass  and 
pot,  or  plant  out  the  cuttings  without  disturbing  its 
roots  in  the  least  degree.  This  is  the  most  certain 
way  of  obtaining  plants  from  cuttings. 

I  find  in  the  American  Farm  Journal  the  following 
directions  for  keeping  in  good  health,  for  years,  those 
interesting  pets  of  some  ladies— GoW  E^h  :— 

Gold  fish  may  be  kept  ten  or  twelve  years,  (their 
average  period  of  existence),  by  using  the  following 
precautions : 

1st.  Allow  not  more  than  one  fish  to  two  quarts  of 
water. 

2d.  Use  the  same  kind  of  water,  whether  well  or 
river;  change  it  every  other  day  in  summer,  and 
twice  each  week  in  winter. 

8d.  Keep  clean  sand  and  pebbles  at  the  bottom, 
washing  it  occasionally,  or  replace  it  with  a  fresh 
supply. 

4th.  Use  a  small  net,  rather  than  the  hand,  in 
changing  the  water. 

5th.  Feed  with  crackers,  yolk  of  eggs,  lettuce  or 
flies,  once  each  week,  except  in  cold  weather.  Feed 
but  little  at  a  time.  Remove  any  crumbs  that  may 
remain  on  the  surface  after  feeding. 

6th.  Do  not  feed  at  all  from  November  to  the  end  of 
February,  and  but  little  during  the  following  three 
months. 

7th.  If  there  are  growing  plants  in  the  aquarium, 
water  need  be  changed  but  rarely. 

8th.  Keep  from  sun  and  in  coolest  part  of  room. 

A  lady,  in  writing  me  once  a  witty  and  nice  letter, 
commenced  by  alluding  to  General  Grant  as  Ulysses 
in  the  8d  year  of  his  reign,  I  now  say,  that  in  the  9th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Ulysses,  he  ordered  in  the  absence 
of  all  specie,  as  a  slight  effort  to  appease  the  clamors 
of  the  ladies  and  a  few  chosen  merchant  friends,  that 
th^mlnt  should  make  and  circulate  a  few  silver  dol- 
lars, to  be  known  as  Commercial  Trade  Dollars,  so 
pure  that  they  will  circulate  in  any  part  of  the  globe 
at  par,  and  at  home  be  worth  as  much  as  gold.  Why 
they  were  required  to  be  pure,  you  will  presently  see, 
and  it  is  thought,  he  being  a  far-seeing,  wise  politi- 
cian, is  paving  his  way  against  the  indignation  of  the 
l^eople,  when  he  becomes  a  grandfather,  and  has  ^oii| 
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pieces  made  for  his  grandchildren.  This  is  Introduc- 
tory to  informing  my  unsophisticated  lady  friends, 
who  live  in  the  country,  that  the  fashion  with  moth- 
ers just  now,  is  to  have  one  of  the  silver  coins  pierced 
near  the  rim,  and  through  the  hole  put  a  bright  col- 
ored ribbon,  and  hang  around  the  baby's  neck,  to  cut 
its  teeth  upon.  They  supply  the  place  of  the  India 
rubber'ring  and  rattle,  as  they  supplanted  the  ivory 
ring  and  rattle ;  what  they  were  substituted  for  I  do 
not  know,  as  ray  memory  fails  to  recall  what  my 
mother  made  me  cut  my  teeth  with ;  I  only  feel  sure 
that  whatever  simple  thing  it  was,  she  was  very 
proud  of  Jier  boy's  first  tooth.  At  any  rate,  it  would 
seem  tlie  mothers  seem  to  be  determined,  in  view  of 
the  present  hard  times  and  total  absence  of  old  bul- 
lion, to  impress  upon  the  coming  generation  the 
value  of  coin.  It  maj'^  be,  this  growing  fashion  will 
iilaugurate  specie  payments  once  more—"  large 
streams  from  little  fountains  flow,"  as  we  all 
know. 

I  wish  you  could  have  been  at  the  beautiful  display 
of  rare  plants,  flowers  and'  fruits,  made  at  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Horticultural  Society,  on  17th  June 
last  in  this  city.  Among  some  of  the  more  conspic- 
uous, were  the  daisy  flowered  blackberry,  grows  30 
feet  in  one  year,  and  bears  its  lovely  flowers  in  clus- 
ters; golden  leaved  dogwood;  anepiphyllum  grandl- 
flora  In  full  bloom,  exhibited  by  the  President,  E. 
Whitman,  Esq  ,  and  the  admired  most  of  all  was  a 
clereodendi'on  Balfouri.  in  profuse  bloom,  by  Mr.  R. 
W.  L.  Rasin,  an  amateur  florist.  This,  I  think,  is  one 
of  the  most  unique  and  beautiful  flowers  I  ever  saw. 
The  flowers  are  small  whitte  pods,  with  a  crimson 
stem  sticking  out  at  the  end  of  each  pod.  The  bush 
is  crowded  with  flowers  and  nearly  leafless.  On  a 
recent  visit,  I  saw  at  the  green  houses  of  Mr.  John 
Feast,  some  remarkable  plants,  one  was  the  actinim- 
dea,  from  the  river  Amo,  in  India.  It  is  the  ne\Yest 
creeper  in  this  country,  flowers  beautiful,  and  leaves 
thick,  like  an  apricot.  Also,  the  variegated  haw- 
thorn, golden  elder,  centurea  orea  niger,  white  and 
green  leaved  dog-wood,  yellow  and  green  leaved 
strawberry  tree;  both  these  rare  and  handsome 
shrubs  are  from  Japan  direct.  I  will  only  mention  a 
few  others,  that  particularly  command  attention, 
such  as  the  curious  pedi  lanthus  peltula,  with  flow- 
ers like  a  child's  foot— hence  its  name.  The  variega- 
ted retinos  porus,  a  hardy  evergreen,  and  copresna, 
something  like  our  tree  box.  All  these  are  late  im- 
portations from  Japan,  the  land  of  flowers  and  re- 
markable plants  and  trees. 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following 
note  which  we  received  from  this  estimable  and 
gifted  ladj  and  author,  acknowledging  our  notice,  in 
the  June  number  of  the  Farmer,  of  her  popular  and 
widely  circulated  book,  "  Familiar  Lectures  on  Bot- 
any," and  really  congratulate  her  that  she  is  "  only 
82  years''  of  age,  instead  of  84,  as  we  therein  stated. 
May  she  live  on  to  bless  the  world  and  ' '  praise  the 
Lord." 

Mrs.  LiNCOi^isr  Phelps  returns  thanks  to  Ezra 
Whitman,  Esq.,  Publisher  of  the  Maryland  Far- 
mer, and  President  of  the  "Maryland  Horticul- 
tural Society,"  for  his  favorable  notice  of  her 
"Familiar  Lectures  on  Botany,"  and  his  friendly 
mention  of  the  author.  As  to  the  book,  it  may 
be  stated  that  reports  of  publishers'  sales  of  the 


"  Botany  for  Beginners,"  added  to  the  three  hundred 
and  seven ty-flve  thousand  of  the  larger  work,  make 
t  he  sum  of  Lincoln  Phelp's  Botanies  amount  to  more 
t  han  one  million,  besides  editions  of  the  two  books 
which  have  been  reported  by  publishers  within  the 
last  year. 

But  the  author  cannot  claim  all  the  years  that  have 
been  so  reverently  ascribed  to  her  in  Mr.  Whitman's 
article,  as,  on  this  day,  July  15,  1875,  she  numbers 
only  82  years,  dating  from  July  15, 1793. 

Mrs.  Mary  Somerville,  at  the  age  of  91,  retained 
her  habits  of  study ;  and  to  the  day  of  her  death  was 
occupied  with  the  revision  and  completion  of  a  sci- 
entific work,  illustrated  with  her  own  exquisite 
drawings :  "  it  was  with  intense  delight,"  says  her 
daughter,  "that  she  pursued  her  intricate  calcula- 
tions atfer  her  ninetieth  and  ninety-first  years,  and 
repeatedly  told  me  how  she  rejoiced  to  find  that  she 
had  the  same  readiness  and  facility  in  comprehend- 
ing and  developing  those  exceedingly  difficult  for- 
mulae, which  she  possessed  when  young."  Often  also, 
she  said,  "how  grateful  she  was  to  the  Almighty 
Father,  who  had  allowed  her  to  retain  her  faculties 
unimpaired  to  so  great  age." 

While  we  have  any  peing,  let  us  praise  the  Lord. 


IFrom  the  Christian  at  Work.'] 

When  the  Fifth  Maryland  Regiment  arrived  at 
Boston  to  aid  in  celebrating  the  Centennial  of  Bun- 
ker Hill,  their  first  act  was  to  deposit  a  superb  offer- 
ing of  flowers  upon  the  monument  erected  there  to 
commemorate  the  soldiers  killed  in  the  war  of  the 
Union.  The  following  lines  were  written  in  connec- 
tion therewith  by  a  gifted  lady  of  Boston  : 

TO  THE  FIFTH  MARYLAND. 
'Bove  Northern  graves,  that  summer  tears  have  wet 
In  pledge  of  peace,  divided  hands  have  met ; 
And  on  the  monument  that  o'er  them  towers, 
Our  Southern  Tieroe*  have  laid  down  their  flowers, 
In  token  of  a  sweet  regretting. 
These  lives,  swift  setting. 

Our  sleeping  soldiers  have  their  honors  won ; 
But  changeless  as  the  splendor  of  the  sun, 
This  act,  through  coming  centuries  shall  shine, 
As  noble  impulse  of  a  love  divine  ; 

As  conquered  selves  their  victories  buying 
Braver  than  dying. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  patriots  fought ; 
And  with  their  blood  this  country's  freedom  bought ; 
Martyred,  for  North  and  South  and  East  and  West, 
Beloved  children,  on  one  mother's  breast ; 
And  lo !  these  flowers,  in  consecration, 
Unite  the  nation. 

O I  if  the  wind-blown  seeds  make  earth's  increase. 
How  rich  will  be  your  harvesting  of  Peace ; 
For,  wafted  upwards,  noble  deeds  shall  bear 
Divinest  blossoms,  making  heaven  more  fair  ; 
Immortal  sweetness  exhaling 
And  never  paling. 


Dtspepsia  —Take  a  piece  of  rennet  the  size  of  a 
dollar,  and  soak  in  a  cup  of  water.  Give  one  great 
spoonful  three  times  a  day.  This  simple  preparation 
has  efi'ected  a  complete  cure,  after  trying  every  thipg 
else  to  no  purpose,  for  several  years. 
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New  rublications  Keceived, 

Jiat.ehclder' s  Pop^ilar  Resorts  and  hon>  to  reach  them. — 
Jolui  Batchelder,  author  and  publisher :  Baston 
Price,  only  :il;2  00  per  copy. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  readable 
books  that  has  issued  lately  from  the  press.  It  is  il- 
lustrated by  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  capital  woad 
cuts,  accompanied  with  an  accurate  and  extensive 
map  of  the  lines  of  travel.  The  typography,  clean 
white  paper  on  which  it  is  printed,  and  the  pleasant 
style  in'  which  it  is  written,  makes  it  a  beautiful  ta 
ble  book,  and  indispensable  to  the  tourist  or  intelli- 
gent pleasure  seeker.  The  traveller,  in  after  years, 
will  look  on  it  as  an  interesting  souvenir  of  the  past. 
It  is  no  common  guide  book,  but  abounds  in  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  topographical  description,  and 
furnishes  a  fund  of  historic  information  in  regard  to 
the  various  places  of  resort,  of  any  notoriety,  in  the 
whole  Union.  We  know  of  no  book  which  can  so 
well  beguile  the  traveller  during  the  heated  term, 
and '  to  the  stay-at-home  class  it  will  afford  great 
pleasure,  by  taking  them,  in  imagination,  to  the  var 
ious  places  described. 

WiiiT.A.KD's  "Practicat.  Butter  Book."— Rural 
Publishing  Co.,  78  Duane  street,  N.  Y.  .Price,  |i.OO. 

This  book  seems  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
over  the  country,  for  the  fullest  and  latest  informa- 
tion relative  to  butter  making.  The  author  is  a  clear 
and  able  writer,  a  practical  butter  maker  and  dairy- 
man, and  is  President  of  the  New  York  State  Dairy- 
men's Association,  &c.  Among  the  neAv  topics  of  in- 
te^es^  and  whicli,  he  says  in  his  pi'eface,  have  not 
heretofore  been  presented  to  the  dairy  public,  are: 
Prof  Wilkinson's  plan  for  controlling  temperature 
in  dairy  rooms ;  the  Swedish  system  of  setting  milk 
for  cream  in  ice  water ;  the  new  practice  adopted  at 
the  Ridge  Mills  CreameiT,  and  the  recent  method  of 
improving  skimmed  milk  in  skimmed  cheese  manu- 
facture. These  are  fully  discussed  and  will  be  found 
suggestive  to  practical  and  progressive  butter  ma- 
kers. 

Breakfast,  Dinner  And  Tea.— We  are  indebted 
to  the  publishers,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York, 
througli  Cashing  &  Bailey,  Baltimore,  who  have  it 
for  sale,  for  a  copy  of  this  really  excellent  work. 
Beside  being  a  good  cookery  book,  with  30:)  good  re- 
cipes, it  is  highly  entertaining  since  it  contains  much 
curious  and  instructive  matter  in  I'olat  ioi)  to  the  gas- 
tronoiuic  habits  and  peculiarities  of  ;ill  times  and  all 
countries.  We  highly  commend  this  new  book  to 
the  attention  of  ladies  in  particular.  It  should  be  in 
every  intelligent  and  refined  household  in  the  land. 
It  throws  a  literary  charm  over  tlic  culinary  depart- 
ment, and  elevates  epicurism.  It  is  a  capital  boolc  to 
be  i-ead  as  talkie  talk,  and  must  become  very  popu- 
lar. 

The  Sanitarian.— A  montlily  journal ,  Dr.  A.  N. 
liell,  Editor,  2.'M  Broadway,  N.  Y.  This  able  and  en- 
tertaining journal  is  a  punctual  and  always  welcome 
visitor  in  our  sanctum.  The  leading  article  in  the 
July  inimber  was  an  important  essay  on  the  "meth- 
ods of  improving  the  homes  of  the  laboring  and 
tenement  house  classes  of  New  York,"  by  Dr.  Stephen 
Smith.  A.  H.  Dana,  Esq.,  has  also  a  striking  art  icle 
on  Comparative  Longevit5%  We  commcnd.this  valu- 
fiblc  jouruaJ  tQ  our  readers, 


Maryland  Ploughman  and  Chesapeake  Gran- 
ger, a  literary  and  agricultural  journal,  published  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  by  Messrs.  E.  S.  Riley  &  Co.  It  is 
very  creditably  printed  on  beautiful  paper.  $1  a  year. 

American  Engineek.— This  valuable  journal  has 
been  enlarged  from  12  to  16  pages.  It  is  full  of  useful 
information  on  other  subjects  besides  its  specialty— 
engineering. 

The  Pen  Monthly  for  July  has  very  pleasant 
reading  matter,  and  is  an  able  contribution  to  the 
sterling  literature  of  the  day. 

Songs  and.  Music— Pretty  Little  Jnkey  and  Darlinq 
Aroon—Frova  F.  W.  Helmick,  278 iS[.  Sixth  street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

From  A.  Hance  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  Red  Rank, 
New  Jersey,  their  Price  List  of  Peach  and  kindi-ed 
Fruit  Trees,  &c. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

Potato  Pudding. —Mix  together  twelve  ounces  of 
boiled  mashed  potatoes,  one  ounce  suet,  one  ounce 
(one-sixteenth  of  a  pint,)  of  milk,  and  one  ounce  of 
cheese.  The  suet  and  cheese  to  be  melted  or  chopped 
as  fine  as  possible.  Add  as  much  hot  water  as  will 
bake  it  for  a  short  time  in  an  earthen  dish,  either  in 
front  of  the  flre  or  in  an  oven. 

Cure  for  Toothache  —It  is  said  that  drops  pre- 
pared as  follows,  will  cure  the  worst  toothache  ever 
known:  One  ounce  of  alcohol,  two  drams  cayenne 
pepper,  one  ounce  kerosene  oil ;  let  it  stand  twenty- 
four  hours  after  mixing. 

To  Cure  Hoarseness.— When  the  voice  is  |ost,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  from  the  efTects  of  cold,  a  sim- 
ple, pleasant  remedy  is  furnished  by  beating  up  the 
white  of  one  egg  adding  to  it  the  juice  of  one  lemon, 
and  sweetening  with  white  sugar  to  the  taste.  Take 
a'  teaspoonful  from  time  to  tiine.  It  has  been  known 
effectually  to  cure  the  ailment. 

Headaches.— In  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter 
we  note  the  following  formula  for  sick  headaches  :— 
Granulated  muriate  of  ammonia,  one  teaspoonful; 
acetate  of  morphia,  one  grain;  water,  half  a  pint. 
Dose  for  an  adult,  two  teaspoonfuls  every  ten  min- 
utes (precisely)  until  relief  is  obtained. 

Valuable  Recipe  for  Gathered  Breast.- Lin- 
seed oil,  half  pint;  one  piece  of  camphor  the  size  of 

pullet's  egg,  and  a  piece  of  wax  the  same  size.— 
Mixed  and  stewed  over  a  slow  tire  until  well  incor- 
porated.  A  certain  preventive  and  cure. 


Ijo,  MoTiday  is  the  "washing-day," 

As  all  good  housewive's  know, 
Memorable  of  dinners  hashed 

And  clothes  as  white  as  snow; 
And  Tuesdaj^  is  tlie  ''ironing  day" 

'Mid  cold  or  fog  or  heat; 
And  Wednesday  is  the  "sewing-day," 

To  see  the  clothes  are  neat ; 
And  Tliursday  is  a  leisure  day. 

And  Friday,  brooms  begin 
To  sweep  away  the  household  dirt, 

'Fore  Sunday's  ushered  in, 
•And  Saturday  is  "baking  day," 

Pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  bread. 
And  then,  the  weary  week  is  done 
And  we— may  go  to  bed ! 

Si'LKNDiD  Farm  for  Sale.— We  call  attention  to 
tiie  advertisement  of  Samuel  Pulman,  ottering  his 
farm  for  sale.  It  is  one  of  the  finest,  best  cultivated, 
anil  most  i)rniiiable  farms  in  the  coimty.  Mr.  Pulman 
is  a  good  English  farmer,  and  has  made  money  ojf 
tiie  place,  and  desires  to  retire  to  easier  life, 
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Baltimore,  July  3 rst,  1875. 
To  the  Farmers  of  Maryland  and  Virginia : 

In  consequence  of  the  change  made  by  the 
Agents  of  the  Peruvian  Government,  in  selling 
their  Guano  for  currency  instead  of  for  gold,  and, 
having  made  large  purchases  and  availed  ourselves 
of  the  highest  rate  of  discount  allowed,  we  are  en- 
abled to  reduce  the  price  of  "  EXCELSIOR  "  to 
$50  per  ton  cash,  at  our  Works.  In  making  our 
purchases  we  had  the  advantage  of  selecting  from 
the  richest  and  driest  cargoes  of  Guano  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  assure  our  patrons  that  the 
high  standard  of  "  EXCELSIOR "  will  be  main- 
lained,  and  the  personal  attention  of  one  of  our 
lirm  to  the  entire  manufacture,  in  every  detail, 
contir.ued  as  heretofore. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO. 

42  Frait  Street,  Balliinore. 


BALTIMORE  MARKETS- JULY  29. 


Prepared  (or  the  " Maryland  farmer"  by  Gf IjLMORE 
«.\k  CO.,  Produce  Commission  Merctiauts, 
159  W.  Pratt  st. 
[  Unless  when  otfierwise  specified  the  prices  are  wholesale.] 
ASHES.— Pots  $6.75 
BEESWAX.— 31@32  cts, 
BROOM  CORN.— 8@12  cts. 

COFFEE.— Firm.  Prices  range  from  17X(g;2l  cts.  for  or- 
dinary to  choic3,  gold  duty  paid. 

COTTON.—  Market  firm— Ordinary,  IBM  cts  ;  Good  Ordi- 
nary 14  cts;  Low  Middling,  \4%  cts;  Middling,  15/b  cts.; 
Good  Middling,  15}^  cts ;  Middling  Fair,  16  cts. 

EGGS.— Market  dull  and  easy,— Fresh  lots  at  16  cts.  per 
doz* 

FERTILIZERS.— No  change  to  note.    We  quote: 

Peruvian  Guano  ifSGS  V  ton  ol  -2000  fba 

Turner's  Excelsior   50  ¥  ton  " 

Turner's  Ammo.  S.  Phos   43  V  ton  *' 

E.  F.  Coe's  Ammo.  S.  Phos   55  V  ton  " 

Rasin&  Co.,  Soluble  Sea  Island  Guano  50  V  ton  " 
Rasin&  Co.,  Ground  Bone  and  Meat..  "  " 
Rasin  &  Co.,  Ammonia,  Potash  and 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime   "  " 

Zell's  Ammon.  Bone  Super-Phos         45      ton  " 

Flour  of  Bone  60  y  ton  " 

John  Bullock  &  Sons  Pure  G'd  Bone..  45  HP  ton  " 

Whitman's  phosphate   50  V  ton  " 

Bone  Dust   45  ¥  ton  " 

Dissolved  Bones  60  V  ton  " 

Missouri  Bone  Meal....  47  ¥  ton  " 

New  Jersey  Ground  Bone   40  V  ton  " 

Moro  Phillips'  Super-Phosphate  Lime  50  V  ton  " 

"A  A"  Mexican  Guano   30  ¥  ton  " 

"A"         do.         do    30  ¥  toE  " 

Plaster  $1.75  ¥  bbl. 

FRUITS  DRIED.— Cherries,  20@2I  cents;  Blackberries, 
8>^(i^9cts;  Whortleberries,- 14  cts;  Raspberries,  25@26  cts; 
Peaches,  peeled,  "bright,  20@22  cts;  Peaches,  unpeeled, 
halves,  9^10  cts;  Peaches,  unpeeled,  quarters,  8@9 
cts,;  Apples,  sliced,  bright,  9  @  10  cts;  Apples,  quarters, 
bright,  7>i@§  cts,    Market  dull. 

FLOUR.— Market  Active— Super  $4.50@5.00;  Extra  5  25 
@5.75;  Western  Family  6  00@7.ii3  ;  Choice  family,  |a.25@ 
|8.50.  v  - 


GRAIN— H^Acaf— Dull,  fair  to  chrice,  white,  1.32@138; 
fair  to  choice,  red  1.36@1  40.  Co;  n— Southern,  white 
9 )(3,91— Yellow  do  85@H6— Western  mixed  84@85  cts. 
Oats-62@,65  cts. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Timothy  Hay,  at  $26@$28 
per  ton;  Rye  Straw  $14@$15  ;  Oat  Straw  $lO@$ll:  Wheat 
Straw  $9  00Ca)$10  00. 

HIDES.— Dull-Green  9@10  cts. ;  Dry  salted  12@14  cts. ; 
Dry  Flint  15@16  cents. 

PROVISIONS.—Bacon  Shoulders,  9 3^@10  cts.;  Clear  Rib 
Sides,  13(0^13^  cts.;  S.  C.  Hams,  15@16cts. 

POTATOES.— Early  Rose  2.75@$3.00  per  Barrel. 

RICE.— Carolina  and  Louisiana,  7)i@8)4  cts. 

SALT.— Ground  Alum  Sl.i5@125;  Fine  $2  10@2.15  per 
sack  ;  Turks  Island  35@40  cts.  per  bushel. 

WHISKEY.— $1.24  per  gallon. 

ORBAT  SALeT 


THE  LARGEST  SALE  THAT  EVER  OCCURRED 
in  the  Western  eoimtry ,  at  public  auction,  embracing 
nearly  three  hundred  head  of  highly  bred  animals, 
will  take  place  at  the  Nashville  Fair  Grounds,  ad- 
joining the  City  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  August 
JLBth,  1875.  The  stock  will  consist  of  Thoroughbred 
and  Trotting  Horses,  Short-Horn  and  other  varieties 
of  Cattle,  Fancy  Sheep  and  Swine  of  the  different 
breeds.  The  thoroughbred  horses  are  the  get  of  such 
sires  as  imp.  Bonnie  Scotland,  Brown  Dick,  Jack 
Malone,  Vandal,  Pat  Maloy  and  others  The  trotters 
the  get  of  Chieftain,  Mambrino  Patcher,  American 
Clay,  Enfield.  Woburh,  Alhambra  and  others.  The 
Short-Horns  by  the  8tlx  Duke  of  Thorndale  8,030,  Derby 
7,800,  Duke  of  Richland  9  940,  and  other  noted  bulls. 
The  sheep  and  swine  bred  with  great  care,  from  recent 
importations!  Those  desirous  of  purchasing  first- 
class  animals,  either  for  breeding  or  track  purposes, 
will  do  well  to  embrace  this  oi)portunity.  Catalogues 
ready  for  delivery  in  June.  Address  either  of  the  un- 
dersigned, at  Nashville. 

John  Overton, 
b  f.  cockrili/, 
m  s.  cockrill, 

EW^NG  &  WlIiLIAMS, 

aug-lt  and  others. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO. 


Until  further  notice,  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed 
to  contain  10  per  cent,  of  Ammonia,  will  be  sold  by 
the  undersigned  or  their  agents,  in  lots  of  not  less 
than  Ten  Tons,  at  SIXTY  DOL.L.AKS  CUR- 
KJEIVCY  per  ton  of  2,240  a,  full  weiglit  at  tlie  time 
of  defivery. 

A  liberal  discount  will  be  made  to  dealers  or  others 
on  the  entire  amount  bought  during  the  Spring  or 
Autumn  seasons. 

HOBSON,  HURTADO  &  CO. 

Agents  of  the  Peruvian  Government. 

July  1st,  1875.  New  York. 

AGJEXTS : 
B  F.  Voss,  Baltimore,  Md. 
GEO.  W.  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
R.  G.  LAY,  Savannah,  Ga.  aug-3t 

CAN^CER, 

Cured  by  I>r.  BOXD'S  Discovery. 

Remedies,  with  full  directions,  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  world. 

Send  for  pamphlets  and  particulars.  Address 

H.  T.  BOND,  M.  D.,  Penna.  Cancer  Institute, 

3208  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelj^ltla,  Pa.  aplf 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Improved  McQinnis  LimeMSpreader. 

Warranted  to  spread  evenly  any  desired  quantity 
per  acre  of  fine  and  reasonable  dry  fertilizer. 

It  is  an  improvement  on  theThornburg  &  McGinnis 
Spreader,  retaining  the  oscillating  and  patented  fea- 
tures of  that,  and  greatly  improved  in  simplicity, 
and  perfectly  adapted  to  regulate  the  sowing  of  any 
desired  quantity,  and  to  prevent  the  clogging  of  damp 
material. 

PRICE  REDUCED  TO  $110, 

(K?"  Write  for  Circular  to 

WOODSTOCK,  VA. 

J&^Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  United  States. 

Also  manufacture  and  sell  the  following  : 

Celebrated  Ileversible  Point  Plow,  Double  and  Sin- 
gle Shovel  Plow,  Swivel  Plow,  Cutting  Boxes,  Circu- 
lar Saw  Mills,  Mill  and  Cider  Press  Screws,  Saw 
Mandrels,  Saw  Tables,  Shaftings,  Hangers,  Pullies, 
Mill  Gearing,  Castings  of  all  kinds,  Moulding,  floor- 
ing and  siding. 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

The  Germantown  Nurseries,  near  Philadelphia, 
Thomas  Meehan,  Proprietor,  now  twenty  years  es- 
tablished, '  have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the 
great  variety  and  superior  quality  of  the  stock 
grown.  Those  who  wish  to  purchase  in  very  large 
.  (luanties,  or  to  sell  again,  will  find  the  prices  favora- 
'  ble,  while  those  who  wish  only  for  small  quantities, 
will  find  the  inducements  as  favorable  as  from  any 
firm.  The  many  direct  lines  of  railroad  and  water 
transnortation  centering  in  Philadelphia,  enables 
customers  a  thousand  miles  away  to  get  the  trees  at 
no  greater  cost  than  they  would  have  to  pay  for  haul- 
ing them  twenty  miles  from  their  own  door. 

For  this  fall  attention  is  particularly  called  to  our 
APPLE  and  CHERRY  trees;  NORWAY  MAPLES, 
SUGAR  MAPLES  and  POPLARS;  NORWAY 
SPRUCE,  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE  and  Siberian  and 
American  ARBOR  VITiES.  Our  OSAGE  ORANGE 
hedge  plants  also  have  never  been  finer  than  this 
season. 

The  prices  are  according  to  quantity  and  size,  and 
will  be  furnished  with  pleasui-e  to  all  inquirers. 
Catalogues  free.  aug-3t 

SPLENDID  FARM  FOR  SALE. 


It  is  located  in  Fairfax- Co.,  Virginia,  three  miles 
from  Alexandria,  and  one  and  a-half  hours  drive 
from  Washington,  D.  C.  Contains  306  acres, 
highly  cultivated  and  productive ;  well  fenced, 
good  buildings,  and  well  watered;  ice  house, 
springs  and  running  brook.  It  is  a  superior  dairy 
farm,  with  good  meadows,  pastures,  and  timber. 
On  it  are  35  cows,  70  sheep  and  6  horses,  with 
vai-iety  of  best  implements  and  machinery  ;  also, 
plenty  of  good  orchards,  embracing  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  grapes  and  small  fruits.  There  is 
no  better  money-making  farm  in  Fairfax  County, 
nor  any  in  better  condition  and  cultivation.  Price 
$60  (sixty  dollars)  per  acre  ;  one-third  cash  down, 
balance  at  convenience  of  purchaser.  Address  or 
call  and  see  the  owner,  Samuel  Pulman,  Alexan- 
dria, or  Col.  D.  S.  Curtiss,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SAMUEL  PULMAN. 


Alexandria,  Aug.  i,  1875. 


aug.3t 


(id  AGENTS'  PROFITS  per  week.  Will 
*Ptl  4  \}\f  prove  it  or  forfeit  $509.  New  articles 
j  ust  patented.  Samples  sent  free  to  all.  Address  W. 
kL,  CKIDESTER,  2G7  Broadway,  New  York.  aug-4t 


THE  OLD  CRESCENT  BONE, 

AND  OTHER 
RELIABLE 

MANURES. 

$5  to  $8  per  ton 
SAVED  over  oth- 
ers in  moisture  alone.  Best  materials. 
No  rank  odors  from  wet,  offensive  and 
insoluble  make-weights.  Uniform  in 

quality  and  mechanical  condition  

Good  packages  and  FULL  WEIGHT. 
Lo^  Prices.  Fob  Ceroijxars,  &c.,  address, 
RALSTON  &  KIRKE, 
(Successors  to  J.  Ralston  <&  Co.) 
aug-2t        •  170  Front  St,  New  York. 


Virginia  Female  Institute, 

STAUNTON,  VA. 

Rev.  R.  H  PHILLIPS,  A.  M.,  -  -  -  PRiNCIPAIi. 
Miss  E.  Flokknce  Phillips,  }  in  chare  of 

Miss  Annie  S.  Parran,         S  the  family. 

The  31st  Annual  Session  will  commence  Sept.  1,  '75. 

The  Principal  will  be  assisted  by  a  full  corps  of  offi- 
cers suitable  for  a  first-class  school. 

4^Terms  reduced  to  Cash  basis  and  very  mod- 
erate. 

J^^For  Catalogue,  address  the  Principal.  aug-lt 


SPISCOPAL  FHMALE  INSTITUTE, 

WINCHESTER,  VA. 
Rev.  J.  C.  WHEAT,  A.  M.,  Principal, 

(Formerly  of  Staunton,  Va.) 
For  Circulars,  stationg  terms,  Ac,  address 

J.  C.  WHEAT,  Winchester,  Va. 
Beferences— The  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the  Protes- 
aug-lt      tant  Episcopal  Church  of  Va. 

MILLIKEFS  HOTEL. 

Cor.  Tenth  and  E  Streets,  Northwest, 
WASHTNGTOJS',  D.  C. 

One  Square  from  Avenue  and  F.  St.  Cars. 

TRANSIENT  BOARD  $2.00  PER  DAY. 

FRANK  MILLIKEN,  Proprietor. 

july-3t 


Grape  Vines. 

lARGEST  STOCK  III  AMERICA. 

Qztality  Extra.  Loiv  Prices,  Price  List  Free. 
aug-9t   T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonla,  IV.  Y. 


AMSDKN'S  .TLNK  PBACH.  Earliest  in  the 
world.  Best  Market  Peach.  Circulars  and 
prices  free.  Buds,  $2  per  100  ;  810  per  1,000.  Address 
E.  Y.  TEAS,  Richmond,  Ind.  aug-6t 


$25 


Per  Day  guaranteed  using  our 

infill  AUfi'e*'oiul])ri!l9.  Catalogue I'r.-o. 
W©»'  '^"e'^    W.W.GILES, SULouifl,iia. 

$100  per  nioiitli  Paid  to  Oood  Agents.  m6t 

TIio  Aiiisdoti  rcftch  again  proves  the  Kurliest,  largest 
and  best  Red  freestone.  Buds  Safely  by  mail  or  ex- 
press per  100,  $1 ;  1,000,  88.  Also  1  and  2  year  old  trees. 
Circular  free. 

aug-lt*  [L,  C.  AMSDEN,  Carthage,  Mo. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


The  Emerald  Cook, 

The  largest  and  best  Cooking  Stove  in  the  market. 
Also  manufacture  and  sell  the  VIRGINIA,  VIR- 
GIN QUEEN,  WELCOME,  SEA  BIRD,  and  AD- 
VANCE Cook  Stoves,  and  a  beautiful  SIX-HOLE 
RANGE,  with  Warming  Closet— No.  1  Baker; 
and  a  large  variety  of  HEATING  STOVES.  Manu- 
facturer  and  proprietor  of  the  BEST  FIRE-PLACE 
STOVES  in  the  world— the  "FAME,"  "REGULA- 
TOR" and  "CHAMPION."  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. 

JA8.  ARMSTRONG, 

60  Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
FOUNDRY,  Port  Deposite,  Md. 
nov.l-yr 


ESTABLISHED^!  8x6, 

CHASrslMON  &^SONS, 

63  NORTH  HOWAED  ST.,"  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Dealers  In 

FOREIGN  &  DOMESTIC  DRY  GOODS, 

Would  call  special  attention  to  tbeir  splendid  stoclJ 
of  Dress  Goods,  Linen  Goods,  Embroideries,  Laces, 
and  Hosiery ;  the  best  assortment  of  Mourning 
Goods  in  the  city. 

SAMPLES  SENT  FREE ! 
All  orders  amounting  to  $20.00  or  over,  will  be 
sent  free  of  freight  charges  by  Express,  but  parties 
whose  orders  are  not  accompanied  by  the  money, 
and  having  their  goods  sent  C.  O.  D.,  must  pay  for 
return  of  the  money. 

 mar-ly  

WYOMING  SJfiMI-MONTHLY 

LOTTERY 

Legalized  by  the  Legislature.  Draws  on  the  15th  & 
3vtliof  each  month.  Tickets  $1  each,  6  for  $5.  l 
chance  in  3.  $200  000  in  cash  prizes.  Capital  Prize 
$50,000.  Agents  wanted.  Particulars 

Address  J.  M.  PATTEE,  Laramie  City,  Wyoming. 
1uly-3t 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE, 

1332  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BREEDER  OF 

Brown  Leghorns, 

Winners  of  all  the  first  and  special  prizes  at  Phila- 
delphia. Solid  White  Ear-lobes  and  unsurpassed.— 
Eggs  $3  per  doz.  Send  for  circulars  and  prices  of 
Fancy  Pigeons, 

"The  Pigeon  Loft:  how  to  furnish  and  manage 
it."  A  new  illustrated  book  of  pigeons— only  50  cts., 
postpaid.  Read  it!  Read  it!  mytf 


POMONA  NURSERY. 
TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

100  Acres  in  Small  Fruits. 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  (32  Pages)  telling 
what  and  how  to  Plant,  with  36  years  experience, 
send  10  cents — Price  List  Free, 
noly  WM   PARRY,  Oinnaminson,  N  J. 


For  Business  pursuits  or  Government  positions, 
secured  at  Washington  Business  College,  loca- 
ted at  the  National  Capital,  now  the  most  interest- 
ing and  attractive  city  in  America,  and  one  of  the 
least  expensive  for  students.  Business  course  $50. 
Board  $18  to  $25  per  month.  Time  required  to 
complete  course  six  to  eight  months.  For  circu- 
lars, address  H.  C.  SPENCER,  President,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  july-iy 


IMPORTANT  TO  DAIRYMEN 


Dutrow's  Patent  Butter  Print. 

A  New,  Valuable,  Serviceable  Print — will  last  a 
lifetime — is  never  out  of  order.     You  can  have 
any  design  you  please  on  the  Print. 
For  sale  by  the  manufacturer, 

JOS.  M.  SUDSBURG, 
39  N.  Liberty  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
And  by  the  patentee,  D.  E.  DUTROW, 

m3t      Cor.  loth  and  C  street,  Washington,  D.  C, 


ALMACE'S 
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ONE 
OF  HIS 


SEEMOITS 


KACH 


The  Editor  of  a  prominent  Christian  journal 
in  the  West  says:  "I  pronounce  The  Chris- 
tian AT  Work  the  best  religious  weekly  in  the 
world,  my  own  p.iper  not  excepted." 

To  each  subscriber  is  presented  a  novel,  uni- 
que, and  beautiful  preminm,  a 

Portfolio  of  Gems, 

BY  A.  HENDSCHEL 
Twelve  charming  sketches  for  the  parlor  table, 
in  an  Illuminated  Portfolio,  83ixlO>^  inches. 
Subscription  price,  including  postage  on  the 
Portfolio,  and  also  on  the  paper,  as  required 
by  the  new  postal  law  after  January  1st,  1875 
$3.-25.  No  frames^  no  mountings,  no  extras  of  any 
kind. 

A  CHOICE  OF  PREMIUMS. 

Subscribers  who  may  prefer  our  splandid 
Chromo,  after  Landseer's  great  animal  paint 
ing,  "The  Twin  Lambs,"  size  32x28  inches, 
can  have  it  ("unmounted)  at  the  same  price — 
Without  Premium  $3. 


]V      at  WOR^K. 

Agents  wantetl.    Liberal  commissions. 

Exclusive  territory  guaranteed.  Samples  and  circulars 
sent  on  application  to 

HORATIO  C.  KING,  Publislier, 


nov-tf 


Box  5105,  New  York, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Will  be  ready  in  February  with  a  colored  plate, 
mailed  free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  price  25 
cents.    A  plain  copy  to  all  applicants  free. 

Plant  Department 

contains  an  immense  stock  of 
New,  Eare,  and  Beautiful  Plants, 
Sets  of  New  Pelargoniums,  New 
Zonale  and  Double  Gerani- 
ums, New  Fuchsias,  New 
Hoses,  New  Helitropes, 
Begonias,  Dahlias, 
Gladiolus,  &c. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Beure  d'  Assumption,  Souviner  du  Congress, 
with  a  collection  of  other  new 

PEARS. 

EARLY  BEATRICE,  EARLY  LOUISA,  EARLY 
RIVERS,  with  a  lot  of  other  new 

PEACHES. 

A  large  stock  of 

CHBli^IBS,  Standard  and 
^war  f,    G  ^  A.  1^  B 
riJVBS,  SMALL 
BRUITS, 
&c, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  in  great  variety  for 
Parks,  Lawns,  Gardens,  &c. 

EVERGREENS  of  all  sizes.  All  of  the  finest 
quality  and  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Vegetable  Seeds 

of  the  finest  quality,  fresh  and  pure,  grown  by  my- 
self, or  specially  for  me,  or  my  importation. 

Flower  Seeds. 

Being  extensively  en  gaged  in  importing  and  grow- 
ing New  and  Rare  Plants,  consequentlj  my,  facili- 
ties for  seed  saving  are  unequalled. 

The  following  Catalogues  with  others,  now  ready, 
mailed  free :  No.  1,  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  ot 
Fruit  Trees.  No.  2,  a  Catalogue  of  Garden  Agri- 
cultural, and  Flower  Seeds.  No.  6,  a  Catalogue  of 
New,  Rare  and  beautiful  Plants, 


1? 


WANTED 


Chromes  for  %\.  The  grandest  chatice 
ever  offered  agents.  "We  will  mail  to 
any  address,  post  paid,  12  beautiful  Oil 
Chrornos,  size  9x11.  mounted  on  receipt 
of  %\.  Sell  for  $3  in  an  hour.  Try  a 
Chromo  agency,  it  is  the  best  paying 
agency  out.  Everybody  loves  and  Iniys 
pictures.-  We  have  work  and  rnoiiey 
for  all,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
whole  or  spare  time,  daytime  or  even- 
ing, at  home  or  travelling.  Inclose  %\  in  a  letter.— 
Chromos  by  return  mail.  They  sell  at  sight. 

Agents  for  the  best  sell- 
ing Prize  packages  in 
the  world.  It  contains 
15  sheets  paper,  15 envelopes,  pen,  penholder,  pencil, 
patent  yard  measure,  package  of  perfumery  and  a 
piece  of  jewelry.  Single  package  with  elegant  prize, 
post  paid,  25  cents. 

IH  p Selling  Imitation  Gold  Watch,  in  the 
I  market.  This  is  a  Pure  Coin  Silver  IJunt- 
Ul-W  I  iug  Cased  Watch;  English  rolled  Gold 

glate ;  sunk  Second  Dial ;  Full  Jewelled ;  Expansion 
alance;  Nickel  Movements;  beautifully  engraved 
Cases;  and  is  equal  in  appearance  to  a  Gold  Watch 
that  costs  from  $60  to  $100.  It  sells  and  trades  readilj"-, 
for  from  $25  to  $G0.  If  you  wish  a  watch  for  your  own 
use,  or  to  make  money  on,  try  this.  Price  $17  only. 
We  will  send  this  watch  €.  0.  1).  subject  to  examina- 
tion, if  you  send  $2  with  the  order,  the  balance  of  $15 
you  can  pay  the  Express  Co.,  if  the  watch  proves  sat- 
isfactory. 

A  "T  X  CAN  make  splendid  pay  selling  our  goods. 
A-JLJX^  We  have  other  novelties  which  are  as  sta- 

{)le  as  Flour.  Send  stamp  for  our  illustrated  cata- 
ogue.  Address  F.  P.  GLUCK,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
june-ly 


janly 


JOHN  SAUL, 

Washington,  City,  D.  0. 


A  Gem  worth  Reading Diamond  worth  Seeing! 

EESTORE  your  SIGHT, 
THROW  AWAY  YOUR  SPECTACLES. 


By  reading  our  Illustra- 
ted PHYSIOLOGY  AFD 
AIVATOMY  of  tlie  EYE- 
SIGHT. Tells  how  to  Re- 
store Impaired  Vision  and 
Overworked  Eyes;  h.ow  to  cure  Weak, 
Watery,  Inflamed,  and  Near-Sighted 
Eyes,  and  all  otlier  Diseases  of  tlic  Eyes. 

WASTE  NO  MORE  MONEY  BY  ADJUSTING 
HUGE  GLASSES  ON  YOUR  NOSE  AND  DISFIG- 
URING YOUR  FACE.  Pamplilet  of  100  pnges 
Mailed  Px'ec.   Send  youi*  address  to  us  aluo. 


Gentlemen  or  Ladies.  $6  to  $10  a  day  puarantced. 
Full  particulars  sent  free.    Write  immediately,  to 

DR.  J.  BALL  &  CO.,  (p.  o.  box  957.; 
No.  91  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

janly 


New  and  Rare  Plants ! 

Established  in  1823. 

JOHN  FEAST,  Florist, 

BAtiTIIHORE, 

OfFersfor  sale  now  one  ot  the  largest  miscellaneous 
collections  of  Plants  in  this  country.  Thope  want- 
ing can  be  supplied  on  low  terms,  with  cut  flowers, 
designs  and  plants  for  decorative  purposes;  all 
orders  punctually  attended  to,  by  applying  at  the 
above. 

Annually  importing  fof  40  years. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


W.  S.  TAYLOR, 

The  Elms  Stock  Farm, 

(P.  0.  Box,  No.  509.) 

BURLING-TON,  N.  J. 

Perch eron  Horses, 
Jersey  Cattle, 

Berkshires,  &c. 

ian-1v. 

FLOWER  POTS, 

STONE, 

AND 

A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  EACH. 
M.  FERINE  &  SONS,  Manufacturers, 
711  and  713  W.  BALTIMORE  STREET. 
Send  for  Price  List.  febly 


A.  G.  MOTT, 

AGENT   FOR   THE    RUSSELIi  PEERLESS 
MOWER  &  REAPER. 

TVo,  40  E]>^SOR,  STREET, 

BALTIMORE , 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 


flpcoltcfal  and  Hoflicullufa 
1IVIPLEMENTS&  TOOLS, 


Field  and  Garden  SEEDS 
FERTILIZERS.  &c. 


Repairing  Mowing  Machines  and  luiplemeuts 
of  various  kinds.    A  call  is  solicited. 

aug3t 


l^r^  per  day.    Agents  wanted.  All 

±  \J  ^^\J  classes  of  -working  people  of 
both  sexes,  yonng  and  old,  make  more  money  at 
work  for  us,  in  their  own  localities,  during  their 
spare  moments,  or  all  the  time,  than  at  any  thing 
else.  We  offer  inducements  that  will  pay  handsome- 
ly for  every  hour's  work.  Full  particulars,  terms, 
&c..  sent  free.  Send  us  your  address  at  once.  Don't 
look  for  work  or  business  elsewhere  until  you  have 
learned  what  we  offer.  G.  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland. 
Maine.       '  .  fe-ly 


SEND  25c.  to  G.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  New  York,  for 
Book  (97th  edition)  containing  lists  of  2000  news- 
papers, and  estimates  showing  cost  of  advertising,  fe-ly 

TliA  TAll_r<ifAf  Prize  Pieturc  send  free!  An  in- 
1  lie    1  Uli  \IdHj ;  genious  gem !  50  objects  to  find ! 
Address,  with  stamp,     E.  t.  ABBEY,  Buffalo,  N.  1'. 
june-ly 


SHOT-QUSS,  BIFLES.  PISTOLS BE VOLTEBS, 


Of  any  anA  erery  kind.  Send  stamp  for   

Catologne.  Address  Great  Western  Gun 
and  ReTolyer  Works*  fittsbareh,  P« 


The  GrGon  House, 

West  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  3fd, 

J.  &  B.  L,  WAG-NEK, 

PROPRIETORS. 

This  RESTAURANT  is  the  oldest  and  raoat  ex- 
tensive in  its  accommodations  of  any  in  the  city. 

The  BAR  is  filled  with  the  finest  ot  all  kinds  of 
LIQUORS.  The  TABLES  are  covered  with  the  best 
substantial  food  the  markets  afford,  besides,  at  the 
earliest  moment  they  can  be  procured  in  the  differ- 
ent seasons,  every  variety  of  delicacy  that  land  and 
water  furnish,  in 

BIRDS,  GAME,  FISH,  FRUITS  &  VEGETABLES. 

Prices  moderate.  The  crowds,  which  lunch  and 
dine  daily,  attest  public  approbation  of  the  superior 
management  of  the  house. 

It  is  a  convenient  place  for  travellers,  who  stop 
only  a  few  hours  or  a  day  in  the  city,  to  get  their 
meals.  It  is  the  popular  resort  of  country  gentle- 
men from  the  counties,  particularly  from  Southern 
Maryland,  being  convenient  to  Railroads  and  Steam- 
boats, and  in  the  midst  of  the  business  portion  of 
the  city. 

The  Proprietors  will  be  grateful  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  extensive  patronage  they  now  enjoy,  and 
will  do  their  best  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
visitors.  jan-ly. 


J.  LATHAM  &  CO., 

Publishers,  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Ohromos  &  Engravings, 

Singly  or  by  the  One  Hundred  Thousand. 

292  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON, 

Special  Rates  will  be  made  with  publishers  desir- 
ing chromos  in  quantity.  jan-tf. 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE  POWDERS. 


Will  cure  or  prevent  Disease. 


For  the  owner  who  has  no  further  use  for  tliem,  I 
will  sell  at  low  prices,  Two  Superior  Herd  Book 
Ayrshire  Bulls,  one  is  seven  years  old  and  one  two 
years  old.  They  are  from  the  celebrated  Birnie  herd 
of  New  England,  from  imported  Stock. 

W.  W.  W.  BOWIE, 

145  West  Pratt  St. 


HOLY  TRINITY  SCHOOL, 

FOR  YOU:srG 

Churchvillej  Harford  County,  Md. 

Rev.  EDWARD  A.  COLBURN,  A.  M.,  Rector. 

Situated  in  one  of  the  healthiest  locations  in  the 
State.    Terms— $250  for  Ten  Months.  mr6t 
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Notice  to  Wheat  Growers 


REDUCTION  OF  PRICE  OE 

ZELL'S  CELEBRATED 

Ammoniated  Bone  Super  Phosphate. 

UNRIVALLED  FOR  THE  WHEAT  CROP.         FOR  SALE  BY  AGENTS  AND 
DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

PRICE,  $45  PER  TON  AT  BALTIMORE. 

Dissolved   Bone  Super-Phosphate 

Supplied  to  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  at  Low  Figures. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  Grangers  with  our  AMMONIATED  BONE  SUPER-PHOS- 
PHATE, of  a  Standard  Quality,  adanted  to  Grain  Crops,  at 
VERY  LOWEST  PRICE. 

P,     2ELL  h  SONS,  Manufacturers, 

IVo.  30  SOUTH  STIiEET, 
a»g-8t  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


THE 

AMEKIOAN  FANCIER'S  GAZETTE: 

A  New  Monthly,  to  commence  May  15th,  1875. 

To  be  Edited  by  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  and  W.  H. 
MERR  r,  assisted  by  gome  of  the  leading  breeders 
of  the  United  States  and  England. 

HANDSOMEL.Y  ILLUSTRATED. 

It  Will  treat  on  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Rabbits, 
Birds,  and  minor  pets,  and  will  be  invaluable  to  the 
farmer,  breeder,  fancier,  and  every  one  who  has  any 
love  for  the  live  beauties  of  nature. 

4^Price  One  Dollar  per  year— postage  paid. 
Specimen  copies  Ten  Cents. 
Advertising  Rates :— Single  insertion,  15  cents  per 
line— 12  months,  10  cents,  per  line.  Heavy  discounts 
to  large  advertisers.  Address 

AMERICAN  FANCIER'S  GAZETTE, 


myx 


PHIIiADELPniA,  PA. 


BELMONT  STOCK  FAM. 

Bred  and  for  sale,  thoroughbred  horse  stock, 
and  from  imported  Percheron  Forman  horses  and 
mares,  the  Black  Hawk  Morgan  stock,  and  all  their 
crosses,  and  have  all  ages,  among  them,  a  pair  of 
full  brothers,  four  and  five  years  old,  thoroughbred, 
and  Morgan,  and  a  pair  of  mares  by  a  thorough- 
bred, and  out  of  Black  Hawk  dams  and  would 
make  good  pairs.  Short  Horn  Cattle  of  all  ages 
aud  sexes,  and  are  held  in  high  esteem  where  tried 
in  fair  grass  regions.  Also  Chester  White  and 
Berkshire  swine.  All  breeding  should  at  least  be 
from  pure  bred  sires  and  can  be  economically  done, 
if  need  be,  by  Clubs  and  Grangers,  and  will  do 
all  I  can  to  forward  these  ends. 

S.  W.  FICKLIN,  near  Charlottesville  Va. 

july-3t  July  ist,  1875. 


B.  T.  HYNSON  &  SONS, 


WIDOW  AWIMS,  MOSpiO  AB  FLY  ITS. 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  WINDOW  SHADES  of  all  grades  and  styles.    Workmen  sent  to 
all  parts  of  tlie  country.    Just  received,  a  choice  assortment  of  different  styles. 
VENITIAN  BLINDS  made  and  repaired. 

B.  T.  HYNSOIff  «&  SONS, 

aug-iy  No.  54  N.  Howard  Street,  Baltimore,  Md, 
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1875.  Wheat  Seeding.  187S 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.'S 

Ammoniated  Bone  Super- Phosphate 

Ammonia     m     «     m  m  3.54 

Soluble  Phosphate  of  Lime  -  18,93 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime  «  «  3.72 

Potash    «    .    «    «  M  isn 

Composed  of  the  most  concentrated  materials, 
it  is  richer  in  Ammonia  and  Soluble  Phosphates 
than  any  other  fertilizer  sold,  except  our  "  EXCEL- 
SIOR," its  only  competitor,  and  is  made  with  the 
same  care  and  supervision ;  uniform  quality  guar- 
anteed ;  in  excellent  order  for  Drilling.  Packed 
in  bags. 

Tl^I=xice  ^er  Tora.. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO. 


43  I^jratt  Sti-eet,  Baltimore. 


THE  CONTmUED  SUCCESS  OF  THE 


SOLUBLE  SEA  XSLl^lf D  CTAMO, 

AS  A.  WHLEA.T  MATSTURE, 

Is  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  planter  of  its  uniform  quality  and  value,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  unfailing  constituents  derived  from  the 

Of  the  slaughtered  cattle  from  our  extensive  factories  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  moisture  and  grease  alone  having  been  extracted,  leaving  all  the  valu- 
able fertilizing  elements,  which  are  then  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  at  our  Bal- 
timore Works,  and  with  the  addition  of  potash  salts  from  the 

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO. 

t^FOE  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO. 

aug  3t  Cor.  South  &  Water  Streets,  Baltimore. 
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TO  WHEAT  GROWERS 


187-5. 


Composed  of  800  pounds 
Ltime,  (Bones  dissolved  in 


of  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  and  1,^00  pounds  of  Soluble  Piiosphate 
I  Sulpliuric  Acid),  Potasli  and  d»oda. 

Forming  the  most  concentrated,  universal  and  durable 
Fertilizer  ever  olfered  to  the  farmer — combining  all  the 
stimulating  qualities  of  Peruvian  Guano,  and  the  ever 
durable  fertilizing  properties  of  Bones,  in  fine  dry  pow- 
der, prepared  expressly  for  drilling,  and  can  be  api)lied 
in  any  quantity,  however  small,  per  acre.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  many  close-calculating  farmers,  after  SEVEN- 
TEEN YEARS  experience  in  testing  it  side  by  side  with 
other  popular  fertilizers,  that  an  aj^plication  of  100  lbs. 
of  "  Excelsior  "  is  equal  to  200  lbs.  of  any  other  fertilizer 
or  guano. 

IJNIFORMITI  OP  QUALITY  GUARANTEED  BY  THE 
MAN  UFA CTUKEKS. 

je£g="Farmers  should  see  that  every  bag  is  bi-anded  as  above, 
with  the  ANALYSIS  aud  OUH  NAME  in  RED  LETTEliS. 
AL.1-  OTHERS  Ali.E  CoUiMTERFEl TS. 


DP  CI'  Ton. 


aug-tf 


J.  J.  TUMER  &  CO.,  42  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore. 


No.  132  LIGHT  STREET  WHARF, 

B^T^TIMORJi:,  >n>. 

building  Lumber  and  Shingles, 

A-SH,  -A.3Sr3D  -WA-LISTXTT- 

Lime,  Bricks,  Sash  and  Mill  Work. 


aug-ly 


BAUGH  &  SONS 

High.  Grrade  Manure  for  Tobacco. 

Siipcr-Pliosp 


The  old  established  article  sold 
Pure  Ground  Bones,  Pure  Bone 
for  making  Super-Phosphates. 


MARK 


under  a  guaranteed  analysis.  Also 
Meal,  and  a  full  line  of  Chemicals 


B^uan  &  soisrs, 

No.  103  South  Street,  Baltimore,  Md, 
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JOHN  C.  DURBOROW, 


GENERAL  AGENT  FOR 


55  LIGHT  ST.. 


THE  BURDICK  INDEPENDENT  REAPER  with  BALTIMORE  SELF-RAKE,  was  awavdod  FIRST 
PREMIUM  aud  DIPLOMA  at  Maryland  State  Fair,  1873.  The  COMBINED  KIRBY  REAPER  and 
MOWER  with  BALTIMORE  SELF  RAKE,  received  FIRST  PREMIUM,  at  Montgomery  County  and 
Carroll  County,  Maryland  Fairs,  1873.  The  KIRBY  TWO-WHEEL  i»i OWER,  received  FIRST  PRE- 
MIUM at  Carroll  County,  Frederick  County  and  Montgomery  County,  Maryland  Fairs,  1873. 

Simple,  Strong"  and  Diiral>lo. 

POSITIVELY  NO  SIDE  DRAUGHT,  NO  WEIGHT  ON  THE  HORSES'  NECKS.  Extras  and  repairs  constantly  on 
hand.   Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

ALSO  DEALER  IN 

AGRZOULTURAI^  I]N[PE.EiMX:nrTS^ 

Of  all  Kinds,  CUCUMBER  PUMPS,  SEEDS,  &c. 
dec-ly  55  Light  street,  near  Pratt,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MARYLAND  BAG  FACTOBY. 


KLINEFELTER  BROS. 

MANUFACTCRBES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
^^^^  J 

Dealers  in  Cotton  Bagging,  Ropes,  Twines,  &o. 

SHIPPING  AND  GRAIN  BAGS  FOR  HIRE. 
TOBACCO    BAGS    A  SPECIALTY.-^ 

S.  W.  Cor.  South  &  Pratt  Streets, 

»i7  3ALTIMOBE  MD. 

4 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMEk. 

^  :  :  a 

"YOUNG  AMERICA" 

CORN  AND  COB  MILL. 


The  Young  America  Corn  and  Cob  Mill,  wliith  so  ftir  surpasses  all  others,  has 
been  improved  and  made  stronger  than  ever,  and  is  now  in  the  field,  carrying 
everything  before  it.  "We  annex  a  list  of  the  Premiums  it  has  received  over  the 
Double  gylinder,  Little  Giant,  Magic  Mill,  Star  Mill,  Maynard's  Mill,  and  all 
others  that  have  come  into  competition  with  it. 


First  Premium  at  New  York  State  Fair. 

a  a  a  Q]^Iq 

*•       "       ♦*  Michigan  ** 


First  Premium  at  N.  Carolina  State  Fair. 

*•  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Fair. 
Ten  County  Fairs  in  Inda. 


PRICE  $50. 


TRIAL  OF  CORN  AND  COB  MILLS  AT  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  FAIR. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  Time  occupied  by  each  of  the  Mills  on  Exhibition  in 
Grinding  half  a  bushel  of  Corn  and  Cobs. 

YOUNG  AMERICA,  2  minutes  and  40  seconds. 
LITTLE  GIANT,       4       *'  45  " 

MAGIC  MILL,  6 

SINCLAIR  &  CO.'S  MILLS,  2  trials,  average  time,  6'minutes,  58  seconds. 

U.  WHIT3IAN  &  SONS, 

145  and  147  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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WIRE  RAILING 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  WORKS. 

1  >  TJ  1   XT  1  ^   &c  COo 

ISTo.  36  North.  Howard  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MANUFACTURE 

Wire  Railing  for»  Cemeteries,  Balconies,  &c. 

SIEVES,  FENDERS,  CAGES,  SAND  &  COAL  SCREENS,  WOVEN  WIRE,  &c. 
noviy  Also,  Iron  Bedsteads,  Chairs,  Settees,  &c,,  &c. 


ESTABLISHED  1811. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Fii8  Silfarwar©  aii  Ikfe  Jewelry^ 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  &  NEW  BRONZES, 

TREBLE  SILVER-PLATED  WARE  OF  NEW  DESIGNS, 
TABLE  CUTLERY,  &c. 

Our  Silverware,  made  on  the  premises,  and  of  the  Finest  Standard  Silver,  all  of  which  we  ofcr 
at  the  lowest  prices,  at 

Dec-iy  No,  135  W.  Baltimore  St.,  near  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore. 

MARYLAND  POUDRETTE, 

Eich  in  Phosphates,  Ammonia  and  other  Alkaline  Salts, 

AS  PER  ANALYSIS,  containing  in  one  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  say 

34  pounds  Ammonia, 
39  pounds  Potash, 
38  pounds  Phosphoric  Acid, 
AlsOj  LIME,  MAGNESIA,  and  other  valuable  constituents  in  smaller  quantities.— 
For  sale,  packed  in  barrels  or  bags,  at  $15  per  ton,r2,000  pounds,  by 

28  Holliday  street,  Baltimore. 

apl6-t  *  . 

100,000  PBACH  TRCXSS, 

BESIDES  A  VAEIED  AND  GENERAL  ASSOETMENT  OF 

OTHER  NURSBRY  STOGK^ 

For  sale  very  low,  at  Middle  town  N'ursery  and  Fruit  Farm. 
For  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Priee  List — free — address 

E.  IT.  COOHR^IV,  ; 
octly  MI»»tFrOWN,  Sew  Castle  Coanty,  Del. 
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WHITMAN'S 

FARM  AND  FREIGHT  WAQONS. 


fe,WKITEWATER^4 

I 

HEDUGED  PRICES. 
THIMBLE  SKEIN. 

Oipacity. 

3  inch  Thimble  Skein,  Light  2  Horse  $110  00—2500  llis. 

^  "        "        "    Medium  2  Horse   115  00— 3000  lbs. 

3|  "        "         "    Heavy  2  Horse   120  00— 4000  lbs. 

3|  "        «        "    3or  4  Horse   125  00— 5000  lbs. 

3|  "    for  4  Horses,  with  stiff  tongue, 

pole  and  stretcher  chains   140  00^  5000  lbs. 

The  above  are  complete  with  whiffletrees,  neck  yoke,  bed  and  top  box,  stay  chains,  &c. 

IRO]>T  AXLE  WAGONS. 

IJinch  Iron  Axle,  Light  2  Horse  $115  00—  2300  lbs. 

If         •  "          Medium  2  Horse                            120  00—  2800  lbs. 

1 J            «          Heavy  2  Horse                               130  00—  3500  lbs. 

2     "  *•          for    4  Horses,  with    stiff  tongue, 

pole  and  stretcher  chains,                                     140  00 —  5000  lbs. 

^  4                        "          *♦    170  00—  7000  lbs. 

The  above  are  complete,  with  whiffletrees,  neck  yoke,  bed  and  top  box,  stay  chains,  &c. 
Brakes  and  Seats  furnished  for  either  the  Thimble  Skein  or  Iron  Axle  Wagons  at  the 
following  additional  cost,  viz  : 

Spring  Seat,  (with  2  steel  springs)  $6.    Patent  Brakes,  $4.    Lock  Chain,  $1. 

E.  WHITMAN  A  sonrs^ 

Nos.  145irj47  W.  Pratt  Street, 
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M1.LTBT  nOUSK 

C.  R.  HOG-AN,  Proprietor. 

Capacity  350  Guests, 


Has  Just  received  a  series  of  Costly  and  Elegant  Improve- 
ments, embracing  every  Department  of  the  Hotel,  having  been 
Kemodeled,  Enlarged  and  Newly  Furnished  throughout 
thereby  supplying  a  want  long  felt  by  the  traveling  public,  a 
"FIRST  CLASS  HOTEL,"  at  the  very  moderate  price  of 
$2  50  per  day. 

There  is  attached  to  the  Hotel  the  most  Elpjrant  and  extea- 
siv«  RESTAURANT  In  the  city,  thereby  enabling  persona  to 
engage  Rooms  and  live  on  the  European  plan,  if  so  desired. 
Jaa-ly 

"West  Grrove,  Cliestei?  Conntv,  Fa. 

Breeder  &  Shipper  of  Butter  Dairy  Stock, 

INCLUDING 

Also,  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  Pigs,  and  Dark  Brahma  Chickens, 

octly  Bred  from  the  best  Strains  of  Imported  Stock. 


FREE  !    FREE  !    FREE  ! 


A  handsomely  illustrated  newspaper,  containing  information  for 
everybody.    Tells  how  and  where  to  secure  a  home  cheap.    Sent  free 

TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

It  contains  the  new  homestead  and  timber  laws,  with  other  in- 
teresting  matter  found  only  in  this  paper, 

ill*  wm  w  Ai  isei. 

It  will  only  cost  you  a  POSTAL  CARD.       New  number  for  April 

just  out. 

Address  O.  F.  DA.'VIS, 

Land  Commissioner,  U.  P.  R.  R. 
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CROMWELL  &  CONGDON, 

Zffo.  51  Zjight  Street^ 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Every  Description  of 

IGRICVlTOBil  IIID  HimilCUlTUIIU  IMPLllilfNTS. 

Have  always  on  hand  a  Large  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

FAKMING  AND  LABOR  SAVING  MACHINERY. 

GROWERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF  SEED3. 


In  our  SEED  DEPARTMENT  will  be  found  a  Large  and  Select  assortment  of 
Eaised  by  or  for  us,  and  guaranteed  to  be  FRESH  AND  TRUE  TO  NAME. 

Proprietors  of  Pafapsco  Nurseries^ 

Situated  one  mile  South  of  Baltimore,  we  are  prepared  to  fill,  at  short  notice,  orders  for 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBBERY,  VINES,  ROSES,  GREEN  HOUSE  &  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

nply  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TEADS.        SEND  FOB  OATALOGUES. 


OIL  VITRIOL, 

SALT  CAKE,  (Sulph.  Soda),       MTRATE  SODA, 

KAIITE,  (Sulph.  Potash),        Chlorcalium,  (Miir.  Potash.) 

Manufacturers  and  Manipulators  of  Phosphates, 

On  Orders  and  Formulas  furnished  by  our  Customers. 

WE  OFFER  TO  THE  TRADE  THE  FOLLOWING  GOODS,  ALL  OF  WHrCH  ARE  ABSOLUTELY 

FREE  FROM  ADULTERATION  : 

DISSOLVED  GROUND  BONE,  Containing  3  per  ct.  of  Ammonia, 

DISSOLVED  SOUTH  AMERICAN  BONE  ASH, 

DISSOLVED  SOUTH  CAROLINA  PHOPHATE. 

SLINGLUFF  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

OFFICE,  WORKS, 

155  W.  FAYETTE  ST,         FOOT  OF  LEADENHALL  ST. 

Jan-ly 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


IMPROVED  COTSWOLD 


floMBiNG  \YooL  Sheep. 

I  offer  for  sale  Pure  Bred  RAMS  and  EWES  of  this 

Superior  Stock. 

At  the  last  exhibition  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  Mary- 
land,'^ MY  SHEEP  were  awarded  EYERY  PREMIUM  contended  for. 
My  recently  imported  ram,  *'Duke  of  Gloucester,"  is  an  animal  of  great 
size  and  beauty,  defying  competition  in  this  country.  Address 


FARMERS  AND  DEALERS' 

PURE  FINE 

GROUND  BONE, 

PURE  BONE  FLOUR, 
Pure  Dissolved  Bosae  Ash, 

PURE  DISSOLVED  RAW  BONE, 

66°  OIL  VITRIOL, 

GERMAN  POTASH  SALTS. 

PURE  CHEMICALS  for  making  Super-Phosphate,  at  the  lowest  mar- 
ket price.   Call  at 

B.  J.  BAKER  &  CO.'S, 

niay-4t  36  and  38  South  Chartes  Street 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER, 


seply 


EDWD.  J.  EVANS  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Cl¥l£i  km  SE£DSii£i. 

YORK,  I^ETVIV-A.. 


A  complete  assortment  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  FRUIT  TREES,  SHADE  and  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES,  EVERGREENS,  Hardy  Ornamental  and  Climbing  SHRUBS, 
GRAPES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  HEDGE  PLANTS,  &c. 

Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Grass  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Wheat,  Hedge 
Soods,  &c.,  and  HORTICULTURAL  GOODS  of  all  kinds. 

.^^Descriptive  Catalogues  and  price  lists  mailed  to  appHcanta.  mar-ly 

SMITH,  BIXON  k  CO., 

Commission  Paper  Warehouse 

MANUFACTOEERS  OP 

I»APER  AND  MAOHIlSrE  MADE 

PAPER  BAGS, 

33  South  Oliarles  Street, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


mm  IGRICIiLTORlL  CII[MICIL  WORKS, 

TVEW^RK,    IV.  J. 
159  FS,01TT  STREET,  ITEW  YORK. 

Notice  to  Cotton,  Wheat  and  Tobacco  Planters. 

Twenty-four  years  trial  in  America  and  England — we  offer  you 

LISTER'S  STANDARD  FERTILIZERS,  | 

N'ot  to  be  excelled  by  any  Manufacturers. 

Lister's  Standard  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime^ 

Guaranteed  to  be  Cheaper  than  the  best  Phosphate  in  the  market, 
and  up  to  the  analysis  represented. 

Lister^s  Celebrated  Bone  Dust — Bone  Meal — and 

Bone  Flour. 

SAMUEL  TOWNSEND  &  SON,  . 
L.  KELLUM  &  CO,  \  Sole  Agents, 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  '  Baltimore. 


1 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER, 


R.  SINCLAIR  &  CO. 

MANUFACTUREKS  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY, 

ALSO,  GROWERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS, 
Dealer's    in    F'ni.it    Trees    and.  naiits. 


Would  call  the  special  attention  of  our  friends  and  customers,  to  the  following  first-class  Ma- 
chinery and  Implements,  which  we  guarantee  to  be  equal  to  any  article  of  the  kind  made  in  this  Coun- 
try, being  all  of  our  own  Manufacture. 

We  name  in  part,  such  Machines  as  are  required  by  the  Farmer  and  Planter'for  the  Winter  and 
Spring  Seasons,  viz  :   SIIVCtAIR'S   PATEMT  MASsTICATOR," 
ot  which  we  make  four  sizes,  viz  :  Hand,  Steam  and  Horse  Power. 

Sinclair's  Patent  Screw  Propeller  Hay  Straw  &  Fodder  Cutters, 

of  which  we  make  four  sizes,  viz  :  Light  Hand  Power,  Hand  Power,  several  sizes,  and  Horse  Power 
three  sizes.  All  of  the  above-named  Cutters  are  our  own  Patents  and  Manufacture,  and  are  such  as  we 
can  recommend. 

Reading's  Patent  Horse-Power  Corn  Sheller,  with  Fan  Attachment. 

Sheller,  plain. 

Double  Spout  Hand  or  Power  Sheller.    Single  Spout  Shellers— all  kinds. 
Corn  and  Cob  Mills,  Grist  Mills,  for  Farm  and  Plantation  use.   WHEAT  AND  CORN 
FANNING  MILLS. 

"  Anderson's  "  Agricultural  Steamer,  for  preparing  feed  for  Stock    The  beat  in  use. 
Threshers  and  Separators— different  kinds  and  sizes. 
Horse  Powers,  all  sizes  and  patterns. 

Ox  Yokes  and  Bows,  Horse  Power  Boad  Scrapers,  Hay  and  Straw  Presses. 

Plows,  different  kinds  and  sizes.  Harrows,  Cultivators,  and  all  kinds  of  Farming  and  Horti- 
cultural Tools.  Address,  R.    SIIVCL^IR    &  OO. 
Dec-iy  62  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


isTOAH  Wi^JLKER  &  CO. 

THE 

AH 

OF  BALTIMOEE,  MD. 

Announce  the  introduction  of  a  plan  of  ordering 

CLOTHING  AND  UNDERWEAR  BY  LETTER, 

To  which  they  call  your  special  attention.     They  will  send  on  application  their 
improved  and  accurate  KULES  FOR  SELF-MEASUREMENT,  and  a  full 
line  of  samples  from  their  immense  stock  of 

Cloths,  Oassimeres,  Coatings,  Shirtings  &c.,  &c, 

A  large  and  well-assorted  stock  of  READY-MADE  CLOTHll^G  always 
on  hand,  together  with  a  full  line  of  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

NOAH  WALKER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Men's  and  Boys'  Clothing  and  Furnishing 
Goods,  either  Ready-Made  or  Made  to  Order. 

Nos.  105  &  167  W.  BALTIMORE  ST., 

Baltimore,  Md, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Manufacturing  Chemist, 

Manufacturer  of  ACIDS,  CHEMICALS  &  FERTILIZING  MATERIALS, 

Wloro  Pilillip's  Genuioe  Improyed  liupgf  Phosphate, 

THE  15KST  WHEAT,  CORN,  OATS  AND  COTTON  PRODUCER  in  the  MARKET. 
Pjice  $48  Per  Ton — 2000  Pounds.     Discount  to  Dealers. 

THE  BEST  FERTILIZER  FOR  TRUCKERS  WE  KNOW  OF. 
Price  $18  Per  Ton  »,000  Pounds.  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS. 

A  NATURAL  ORGANIC  DEPOSIT,  Containing  Valuable  Fertilizing  Properties. 
Price  $25  Per  Ton.        Discount  to  Dealers. 

f  110  S.  DELAWARE  AV.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots  :  \ 

1 95  SOUTH  STREET,  Baltimore,  Md. 

And  bj  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  country.    Information  furnished  on  application. 

ap-lj  Sole  Proprietor  and  Manufaotorer 

~  POPPLEIIT'S 

SiucATED  Phosphate  of  Iime. 

COMPOSED  OF  VEGETABLE  SILICA,  DISSOLVED  BONE  AND 
POTASH  SALTS,  which,  when  compared,  is  truly  STABLE 
MANURE  IN  A  CONCENTRATED  FORM. 

Price  $50  Per  Ton  in  Bags.    Discount  to  Dealers. 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


P©B  THIE  BESTR]£SCTI]@N]       TMi  POTATO  m%  M0)  QOTTQ)Pfi  W@RRIlo 

G.  &  N.  POPPLEiN,  JR.,  BALTIMORE, 

Office— 35  Wmm&2  it.         Factory— S§  Horib  m* 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER, 


(UPERPHOSPHAIE 

OF 


WHITMAN'S 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 


LIME  1  Manufactured  only  by  E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 


IviAIMUFACTURED  B?|  IS  THE 

pHlTM&SONSj,ii/(  MOST  EELIABLE  PHOSPHATE  IN  THE  MARKET. 
BALTIMORE. 

Price  $50  Per  Ton,  in  Sacks,  of  160  pounds  eacli. 


MISSOURI 
BONEIVlEAi 

I  GROUND  FOR 
BALTIMORE 


MISSOURI  BONE  MEAL. 

Its  Stiperior  an  Impossibility. 

Analysis  :      Ammonia   4.38 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime  49.51 

Which  is  the  highest  analysis  yielded  by  pure  bone.    The  larg- 
est particles  are  smaller  than  timothy  seed. 

Price  $48  Per  Ton,  in  Sacks  of  160  lbs,  each. 

CAUTION ! 

As  some  parties  are  oflFering  as  Missouri  Bone  Meal  other  than  the 
genuine  article,  we  caution  all  persons  that  none  is  genuine  unless  the 
loags  are  branded  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut.  Our  Trade  Mark 
j  8  copyrighted,  and  we  take  the  entire  production  of  the  Mill,  and  all  in- 
fringements upon  our  copyright  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  law.  This  article  is  perfectly  pure,  and  has  made  a  reputation  for  ex- 
cellence never  equaled  by  any  Bone  offered  in  this  market.  We  do  not  claim  that  Bones  ground  in  Mis- 
souri are  any  better  than  others,  but  we  do  claim  that  the  Bone  ground  by  our  Mill  is  perfectly  pure, 
and  in  unusually  fine  condition.  "Missouri  Bone  Meal"  is  a  name  that  we  gave  to  designate  this  par- 
ticular article;  and  to  keep  other  dealers  from  palming  off  their  goods  upon  those  desiring  the  genuine 
Missouri  Bone  Meal,  we  have  had  our  Trade  Mark  copyrighted. 

We  have  sold  hundreds  of  tons  of  this  Bone,  and  it  has  invariably  given  satisfaction. 

Peruvian  Guano,  South  Carolina  Bone  (fine  ground  or  dissolved,)  Plaster,  Sulphuric 
Acid,  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Soda,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  all  kinds  of  Fertilizer  materials 
always  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements  and  Garden  Seeds, 
sep^tf  145  &  147  W.  PBATT  ST.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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PURE  BONE  DUST! 


BONE  DUST! 


PURE  BOTsTK  DUST! 


TO  THE  CONSUMER  AS  WELL  AS  THE  TRADE  GENERALLY. 


We  have  now  completed 

OUR  NEW  FACTORY, 

and  with  the  addition  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  machinery  are  enabled  at 
the  shortest  notice  to  furnish  in  large  or  small  quantities,  our 

PURE  GROUND  BONE, 

AT  THE  LOWEST  MARKET  PRICE. 

An  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  manufacture  of  a 

SUPERIOR  ARTICI.E, 

(from  crude  stock  gathered  daily  from  the  Butchers  in  this  market,  with  wliom 
we  have  yearly  contracts,)  coupled  with  the  fact  of  our  inability,  as  to  former 
seasons,  of  filling  all  orders  sent  to  us,  has  demonstrated  the  advisability  of  our 
making  a  considerable  outlay  so  as  to  meet  demands  upon  us,  and  think  we  are 
now  situated  to  please  all  tliat  may  favor  us  with  a  call.  Thankful  for  past 
favors  we  hope  in  the  future  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  same. 

Eespcctfully, 

JOHN  BULLOCK  &  SON, 

Ql  8.  Gay  Street^  Baltimore,  Md. 
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From  Our  Store  in  3  Years. 


THE  BEST  FARM  PUMP  EVER  MADE. 


METAL  LINED 

Ciicuinkr  Wood  Punp. 

These  Pumps  have  proven  them- 
selves to  be  the  best  made,  least  liable 
to  get  out  of  order,  the  best  working 
and  most  durable  and  desirable  Farm 
Pumps  ever  made.    We  have  come  in 
competition  with  nearly  every  other 
Cucumber  Pump  made  in  the  country, 
and  the  verdict  is,  invariably,  that  the 
Whitman  Pump  is  far  superior  to  all 
others.    They  are  suitable  for  wells  of 
any  depth  up  to  100  feet,  and  our 
prices  are,  when  the  quality  of  the 
goods  is  considered,  less  than  that  of 
any  other  Pump  made. 
E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE* 


fHE  MARYLAND  FARMEk. 


R.  0.  TAYLOR, 

OPPOSITE   BARNUM'S   HOTEL,  Baltimore, 

IHPilf  IE, 

HATS,  FURS,  UMBRELLAS. 


Wm.  W.  Pretzman. 


(s-ly) 


Gr.  E.  S.  Lansdowne, 


IMPOETEK,  BREEDEK  AND  SHIPPEK  OF 

JERSH  CtniE.  BEimSIIIRE  IKD  YORKSHIRE  PIGS, 

Bred  from  Imported  and  Prize- Winning  Stock. 
ORDERS  SOLICITED  AND  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


inaylOt   


BREEDER  OP 

BROWII  lEGHORN  FOWES, 

ORIGINATOR  AND  BREEDER  OF 

WORCESTER  COUNTY  FOWLS. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Fowls  for  Sale 
AT  FAIR  PRICES. 
P.  O.  Address,  Olean  Street, 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

[YARDS  AT  TATNUCK.] 

I  claim  to  have  bred  Brown  Leghorn  Fowls  as  lonpj 
as  any  person  in  America,  and  to  have  the  Largest 
Whitb  Ear-Lobb  Stock  there  is  now  in  the  world. 
Am  breeding  them  at  Buflfalo,  N.  Y,,  for  my  western 
trade,  and  at  several  other  places  beside  my  Home 
Yards.    Have  over  2000  Thorough  Bred  Chicks. 

I  also  ofiFer  to  beat  with  said  Brown  Leghorns  any  other  breed  of  fowls  in  the  world — laying  eggs,  or 
for  early  poultry.  They  are  non-sitters.  Have  taken  1st  and  special  premiums  at  all  the  exhibitions  I 
have  attended  this  season.  Am  breeding  from  three  1st  premium  Cocks  and  Cockerels,  and  several  2d 
and  3d  premiums.    Have  sold  no  pbkmidm  birds.       I  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

STRAWBERRIES,  GRAPES  &  CURRANTS, 

and  have  several  acres  under  cultivation — have  taken  first  premiums  at  the  Worcester  County  Horticul- 
tural Society's  annual  exhibition,  for  largest  and  best  collections  Strawberries,  five  years  in  succession, 
and  have  sold  Strawberries  grown  out  of  doors  at  a  higher  price  per  quart  than  any  other  man  in  the 
State.  I  also  offer  a  limited  number  of  Plants  of  my  new  seedling  Strawberry,  Kinney's  No.  10.  I  have 
tested  the  No.  10  thoroughly,  fruiting  one  acre  the  past  season,  and  shall  set  5  acres  for  next  season.  It 
is  by  far  the  most  profitable  Market  Strawberry  I  am  acquainted  with.  Is  a  seedling  of  Wilson  crossed 
on  Jucunda.  Is  a  better  berry  in  every  respect  than  the  Wilson,  and  nearly  two  weeks  later.  Is  just 
what  we  have  all  been  watching  for.  It  does  remarkably  well  in  all  soils  where  it  has  been  tried.  As 
hardy  as  Wilson,  is  stronger  in  growth,  and  as  productive. 

I  shall  sell  a  limited  number  of  plants  in  the  spring  of  1875,  at  $3  per  dozen,  $20  per  hundred,  and 
$100  per  thousand.  eeplj 


PRINCE 


THR  MARYLAND  FARMM 


THE  CUMING'S 

IMPROVED  FEED  CUTTER. 

Tlie  Only  r^erfect  IVTacliiiies 

FOR  CUTTING  HAY,  STRAW,  STALKS, 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  FODDER. 


We  make  Sis  Sizes,  with  capacity  from  500  lbs.  to  3  tons  per  hour. 

The  CUMING'S  CUTTERS  are  fifteen  years  ahead  of  all  other  makes.  Fifteen 
years  ago  they  were  what  other  cutters  are  now,  that  is,  geared  cutters.  The  Cuming's 
are  not  geared,  receiving  the  power  direct  upon  the  knives. 

The  No.  1  has  three  knives,  all  other  sizes  four. 

The  machines  are  made  from  the  choicest  material  and  perfectly  finished,  and  are  well 
known  in  the  North  and  West,  and  can  now  be  had  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  the  South.    Send  for  circulars  to 

E.  ¥.  ROSS  &  CO,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

decly  Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  MARYLAND  FARMEll 


A..  B.  MORTON"  &  SONS, 

IVo.  40  W.  F*i-att  Street^  Baltimore,  Maryland, 

IIVIPORTERS  OF 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  PRODUCE,  HIDES,  HAIR, 

GLUE  STOCK,  WOOL  AND  SHEEP  SKINS. 

Fspecial  attention  given  to  the  importation  of  BONES  and  BONE  ASH  for  Carbon 

and  Phosphate  Manufacturing,  direct  from  our  Barraca.       For  Sale  to  suit 
mly  purchasers,  by  the  Cargo. 

Wm.  Stuart  Symington.  Tuos.  A.  Symington. 

PATAPSCO  CHEMICAL  WORKS. 


s"Ya>s/i:iisrc3-TOisr  bros.  go. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

OIL  iri'FIRIOL 


Feb-ly 


OTHER  CHEMICALS 
)rks  on  Locust  Poin 
Office,  44  South  Street 


Works  on  Locust  Point,  J  b^ltiin^ore. 


CHOICE  POULTRY. 

MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

Light  Brahmas,  Black  Cochins, 

BufF  Cochins,  and  Sebright  Bantams, 

And  can  also  furnish  most  of  the  varieties  of 

PURE  BRED  FOWLS,  DUCKS  AND  TURKIES, 

At  very  low  prices  for  pure  bloods.     Have  a  large  stock  Light  Brah- 
mas  on  hand,  and  can  fill  orders  in  any  quantities  with  No.  1  birds. 

Satisfaction  given.    No  Circulars,  but  gladly  write  any  information. 

Prices  usually  from  $4  to  $5  each — some  venj  extra  birds  a  little 
higher.    Prices  include  boxing,  &e. 

A  few  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  same  stock  as  stock  1st  Prize  at  Con- 
neticut  State  Agrictltural  Exhibition  last  September.  Extra  fine  speci- 
mens $10  each  at  8  weeks  old. 

C  I^.  IVETTLETOIV, 
uov-ly  Box  530,  Birmingham,  Connecticut. 


